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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration thotographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besid:s literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
bz responsible for the return of artistic or litrary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LAFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it ts desired that the 
fhotograths should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

/t must be distinctly und-rstood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Lditor of COUNTRY Li¥FE for reproduction. 

Vols. 1. to LV of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained on 
application to the Publisher. Price, bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per 
volume, or (with the exception of Vol. 1., which is out of print) 21s. per volume 
in green cloth, gilt edges. All cheques should be made payable to the 
Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 


'THE HUNTING ... 
| 22 SSW. 


VW-° have practically reached the close of a hunting 
season which must be acknowledged on the whole 
to have been most disappointing and unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, the dryness of the autumn interfered 

greatly with cub-hunting, so that neither hounds nor foxes 

éeceived that early training which is necessary to good sport. 

The great Hugo Meynell laid much stress on nose and stoutness 

for hounds, and the latter quality is in a great measure the result 

of condition, and that depends on plenty of work in the cub- 
hunting season. It is said that the Belvoir hounds in the early 
part of the century, when Mr. Perceval was Master during the 
minority of the fifth Duke, had to be whipped off their benches 
to go out hunting, but that they were very successful in killing 
their foxes. To return to the present, the capricious weather 
has made scent more uncertain even than is proverbially the 
case, and no one week has been marked by consistent sport. 
On the other hand, there have been some very fine runs, which 
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for length, pace, and point are worthy to take their place beside 
any of the great gallops of the past. These runs have been very 
evenly divided, no one country having a monopoly of the good 
things. The Pytchley have perhaps had a better and more 
continuous run of sport than any other pack. They have a 
country which carries a scent under almost all conditions of 
atmosphere, and hounds can often go fast over the Pytchley 
from, say, Crick to Sanford, when their neighbours are reduced 
to slow hunting. Mr. Fernie has done better than either the 
Cottesmore or the Quorn, for his beautiful little country is nearly 
all grass of the best, and the fences are such that pressing on 
hounds is not common. ‘The same reason prevents the fields 
from growing to an overwhelming size. To ride to hounds over 
tlie south Quorn country, too, needs the best horse money can buy. 
The Grafton, the North Cotswold, the Bicester, and the two 
Cheshire packs have all done well, and we have the authority 
of the Badminton huntsman for saying that they too have had 
quite their share of sport. The Quorn have had one great 
run, which has been described in these columns, and have shown 
excellent sport, considering the ill-luck that has pursued them. 
To lose such a huntsman as Tom Firr was a great misfortune, 
and though we all think and believe that his place is worthily 
filled, such a good servant and notable sportsman cannot but 
leave a blank. Hunting with the Quorn to some of the older 
members will not indeed seem quite the same thing for many a 
day now that Firr’s cheer is no longer heard. The testimonial 
which is being raised shows that the old saying of the servants’ hall 
that ‘‘ service is no inheritance” is not true in the case of hunt 
servants. If we turn from the changes among huntsmen to 
those among the Masters of Hounds, they are neither very 
numerous nor very important. Nor does there seem to be any 
difficulty in filling up the vacant offices. Neither wire nor 
mange is able to deter men from seeking the post of Master 
of a good country. We hear a good deal of the troubles of 
Mastership, but given sufficient means, the position does not 
seem to make great claims on our pity. At all events, Mr. 
Coventry willsucceed Mr. Wrangham, and Mr. Heywood Lons- 
dale Lord Cottenham with the Bicester. In Essex Mr. Charles 
Green will join Mr. Bowlby, and thus James Bailey, one of the 
best huntsmen of the day, will continue to carry the horn. Mr. 
Rushout takes over the Cotswold, and Lord Worcester reclaims 
the Avon Vale country, which leaves Mr. Palmer and Mr. Jack 
Martin out in the cold. The Tedworth, the New Forest, the 
Dulverton, the Ledbury, the Cattistock, and the Pembroke- 
shire remain to be provided for, while in Ireland the Limerick 
and the East Galway will want new Masters. but Ireland, 
with its stretches of old pasture, its moderate-sized fields, and 
its freedom from wire, is such a hunting man’s paradise thit 
there should be no difficulty in finding plenty of candidates. The 
selection will perhaps be the task which will trouble the 
committees. 

How often of late years have we asked ourselves, as the 
seasons have come to an end, what are our prospects for the 
future? Mange, though not extinct, and existing in the 
Quorn and some other countries, is far less than it was. Two 
other dangers remain. The greatest amateur huntsman of our 
generation has somewhere said that “ wire and silence’’ will be 
the end of fox-hunting. The latter fault is less common than it 
was, and our leading packs, the Belvoir, the Cottesmore, the 
Quorn, and the Grafton, to go no further, have plenty of 
tongue, while a letter lies before us in which the huntsman of 
one of our best private packs expresses his firm belief in the 
value of music. Any dread of too much melody which may 
have survived from the days of Sir Thomas Mostyn or Mr. 
Osbaldeston has long since migrated from the shires to the 
provinces, hounds, and particularly the bitch packs of a few 
countries not in fashionable districts, being decidedly light of 
tongue, a fault which is a very serious addition to the difficulties 
of riding to hounds in a rough or woodland country. Wire isa 
different and much more serious matter. Its existence is a sign 
of indifference to the well-being of hunting, for there is in many 
countries much wire on the places of those who are certainly 
not suffering from agricultural depression. Too often the putting 
up of wire fences simply means that some new land-owners have 
not the old tradition of respect for hunting customs. Perhaps 
as they grow accustomed to country life, and feel the opinion of 
their neighbours of more importance, these gentlemen will see 
that wire fencing on an estate is unneighbourly, and will take 
down that around their own parks, gardens, and plantations 
(by far the larger quantity in existence), and discourage its use 
by their tenants. 

As far as the farmers are concerned, bad times—wc 
wonder if many people realise how bad they are—-the decay otf 
old fences on estates where there was no spare money to keep 
them up, and the cheap efficiency of wire, have driven them to use 
it. Hunt committees must face this difficulty, improve their 
organisation, and increase their expenditure, though in some less 
fashionable countries it is not so easy to see where the money is to 
come from. Hunting isa national sport, and it is one of the 
yet unexhausted resources of agricultural districts, Were 
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hunting to cease—we will not say in the fashionable countries, but 
in the provincial, and even the less desirable, countries—it would 
be followed by a rise in the rates, from the emigration of well- 
to-do people to Ireland and the towns, and by a fall in the price 
of hay and oats, for nothing but good old hay and oats will 
condition a hunter. There would also follow a decay in that good 
old English country life which binds us together, independent of 
wealth or class, and of which hunting is not indeed the only but 
one of the chiefest supports. 











FE often hear from readers of Country Lire that the 
\ \ illustrations in our series ‘Gardens Old and New” 
are quite a revelation of unknown beauties to them ; 
and while we have a long list of such gardens which we have 
permission to photograph, we should appreciate suggestions for 
any others of which our correspondents have personal knowledge. 
It would be of assistance in making a selection if, in sending 
lists, rough photographs of the gardens from various points 
of view could be sent. Also we particularly wish to say that 
lavish expenditure is by no means necessary to create gardens of 
the kind we love to illustrate. 





Lord Rosebery’s election as a District Councillor is a type 
of what is taking place all over the country. The elections for 
the District Councils are showing a marked return to the old 
lines of rural government. On the lists the magistrates, clergy, 
and local solicitors form a very large proportion of the whole, 
and these elections are, in nearly all cases, the result of voluntary 
action by the electors. The fact is that the rural voters are 
satisfied that those who were formerly the managing class in 
county and parish business are on the whole the best available, 
though they still prefer those who, unlike the farmers, are not 
the main employers of labour. This is only natural, and shows 
a certain discrimination. 


Kach  holiday-time brings more acutely before the 
London public the need for some thorough regulation of street 
trafic. For a day or two before Good Friday many of the roads 
to the principal termini were choked intermittently for ordinary 
vehicles, not by the cabs going to and returning from the 
Stations, but by the obstruction caused by vans, goods, and 
standing carts and wains in the main arteries. There is no 
doubt that before iong ‘‘ goods traffic’ will have to be confined 
to one line of streets, to allow passenger traffic, which has the 
greatest need of speed, to go unimpeded along others. . Mean- 
while, a correspondent of the Times calls attention, in a sensible 
article, to the needless obstruction caused by vans and carts, or 
even cabs, which stand as long as they please either delivering 
goods or waiting to pick them up. These are really the worst 
offenders of all. In Piccadilly Circus, for instance, seven railway 
companies have booking offices. The result is that there are 
such a number of heavy vans that they cannot even stand side- 
ways, but are all drawn up end on, and diminish the roadway by 
a whole length of a horse and van. In the narrow City streets 
matters are even worse. 


If Lord Kelvin were not among the safest and most 
Practical of men of science, we should think his report on the 
vexed question of the disposal of refuse from towns almost too 
§0od to be true. Everyone knows that, whether in a single 
country house, or in a great city, the dustbin is almost the 
Nastiest and quite the most tiresome and impossible of domestic 
questions, One prays for a magician to wave his wand and get 
rd of it all. Lord Kelvin says it can be done, and without 
creating a nuisance. At Bradford and Oldham even the damp 
ashpit refuse is cremated, and this so cleverly that the dry 
tubbish makes fuel to burn the wet, and all is destroyed without 
smoke or bad smell. The residual ash is of real commercial 
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value. We hope the same method can be used economically for 
country houses and villages. 


We are glad to see that the Prefect of Police in Paris has 
set his face sternly against cock-fighting, declaring it to be 
contrary to the law for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
The special reason for his action at the moment is that 
cock-fighting only exists in Paris as a medium for betting, and 
not by virtue of any elements of sport that are to be found in 
the fighting that our fathers loved, but that our own, we hope 
better, judgment condemns. 


It is good news to every Briton who visits America that a 
project is afoot—a strong company formed—to ‘put cabs at 
reasonable fares on the streets of New York. Our own cabmen 
may perhaps require the chastening hand of the taxameter, but 
their extortions are nothing in comparison with the legal charges 
of the hacks of New York. It has always been in the nature of 
a puzzle to the Englishman why it should be impossib’e to drive 
across a New York street for less than ten shillings. Possibly 
the new cabs may even do something to relieve the stress of 
humanity in the Broadway cars—so commodious that ‘“ when 
quite full there is always room for another.” 


The death of the late Mr. Birket Foster at an advanced 
age reminds us very forcibly of how much we owe to his talent 
for reproducing in water colours simple scenes of country life 
with a pleasant touch of sympathy. He was born in 1825, and 
began his work at a time when the eyes not only of dwellers 
in cities, but even in the country itself, had not been opened, as 
they since have been by his own drawings, and those of many 
others who are perhaps unconscious how much they owe to his 
example, to the beauty and the sentiment of the scenes he loved 
to draw. And in addition to that we owe him a debt for the 
improvement in book illustration, which he was among the first 
to initiate. The popularity of his drawings is attested by their 
very numerous multiplication in lithograph and other forms of 
reproduction. 


Sea-fishing rights always seem to furnish forth a fine crop 
of disputes. Lately we referred to the curious fact that a big 
whale was held the responsible cause of driving the sardines from 
the Spanish to the French coasts of the Bay of Biscay. Since 
then the French fishermen have been making record catches, and 
it is littke wonder that the Spaniards have followed the sardines 
over, and still less wonder that conflicts between the fishermen 
of the two nations have taken place, resulting in shrewd blows. 
The nautical contingents of both nations depend a deal, in these 
parts, on the sardine fishery. There is a gun-boat belonging to 
France in the Bidassoa (for some years it was under the command 
of Lieutenant Viaud—* Pierre Loti ’’—and in this port he picked 
up the materials for his beautiful Basque story of Ramuntcho), 
but it seems to stay in the Bidassoa, and does not exert itself in 
the cause of order. Perhaps when the whale goes—it has 
already had a harpoon in it—the sardines will return and matters 
will quiet down again. It is comforting, at any rate, to hear of 
the ‘‘record catches,” for it makes no great difference to the 
diner whether his sardines come from France or Spain. 





The truth of the complaint that English timber is unsuited 
for the best kind of work in building has just been shown in a 
somewhat mortifying way. The root of Winchester, Cathedral 
has been in course of repair, and though most of the oak is 
sound, and is as hard as iron, three of the long ‘‘tie beams,” which 
run from side to side of the building, have had to be renewed. 
They are 45ft. long, 12in. wide, and 2oin. deep. The difficulty of 
obtaining English oak sufficiently straight and long was such 
that the beams had to be ‘‘*made in Germany.” They were 
brought from Stettin. Some eight centuries ago the roof of the 
sister cathedral, of Wessex Salisbury, was entirely made from 
British oak, cut in Bramshaw Wood, in the New Forest. 


Of course it is not the case that oaks 45ft. long and of the 
requisite growth cannot be had here in plenty. The difficulty 
was to get sticks of tim! er of that length which were suited for 
the beams naturally, in other words, to find oaks from which 
45ft. beams could be made without whittling down a valuable 
trunk of far greater thickness. As we grow our trees height is 
the one thing not secured. They grow thick and bravely, and 
perhaps stand double the time on the ground that one planted in 
the continental way does before they grow to the same height. 
In timber for building height is the main standard of price, and 
this is got by planting the young trees on the thicket system, 
as close as possible, and letting them run up fast and straight, 
the weaker trees dying out as the others overtop them. Most 
people who have climbed church towers and roofs know how 
rubbish accumulates there. In the time which has elapsed since 
William II. was buried in Winchester Cathedral after his death 
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in the forest, fifty cartloads of “ notions” had lodged in the 
cathedral roof, and were carted away recently. Some of the 
items are curious: Monks’ shoes of the fifteenth century, a 
cross-bow bolt, and a pair of ancient nut-crackers. The cross- 
bow bolt had probably been shot up at some bird of ill-omen 
which had entered the sacred building. 


It is very good news that Prince Ranjitsinhji has started 
home again (may we not call it his home ?) and will be here in 
time to get into good training for the forthcoming cricket season. 
We know that he has kept his eye well in during his absence. 
Records of centuries, and even double centuries, sufficiently 
assure us of that. He is a cricketer whose absence we always 
miss, partly because of the runs he makes, partly because of the 
delightfully “ wristy”’ manner in which he makes them, and 
partly, too, because of his lightning quickness in the field. And 
while touching on cricket matters, we cannot but add a word of 
regret for the untimely death of poor Barnes, excellent Notts 
cricketer of the good old stamp, and excellent servant of the 
M.C.C. Barnes had plenty of good cricket left in him had he 
been spared. 


The 112th anniversary meeting of the M.C.C. is to be held 
on May 3rd. The club is doing a record in the way of fixtures 
this year, some 200 being on the list. The only item of 
difference in the programme of home matches that is very 
notable, apart, of course, from changes that the Australian visit 
entails, is that Cheltenham and Haileybury will play at the 
Crystal Palace instead of at Lord’s. We may take it that with 
«“ W.G.” as the working secretary the success of the club at 
the Crystal Palace is assured. The names announced as making 
up the first team against the Australians on the Crystal Palace 
ground are “W.G.,” Prince Ranjitsinhji, Mr. Fry, Mr. 
Townsend, Mr. Jessop, with Abel, Hayward, Lockwood, 
Brockwell, Board, and J. Hearne. One of these will necessarily 
have to stand out, unless they play twelve aside, but it will be of 
these that the team will be chosen. 


The Oxford University Association team that is touring in 
Germany seems to be having an excellent time, as the phrasc 
goes. It is too strong for the native teams that encounter it; 
but that is always a fault on the right side. Still, nine goals to 
none, which was the record at Prague, does not sound as if the 
match was a very good one. We want something more like a 
fight than that. But there is not a doubt that if the Germans 
are being defeated they are getting some knowledge of football 
beaten into them in the process. 


It is surprising how much we hear about wire and the way 
to deal with it, and how very seldom we get the farmer’s view. 
The farmer is cautious and inarticulate—a much-enduring, 
much labouring man, whose real sentiments are hard to get at. 
But at Mr. Garth’s hunt dinner the other day two farmers did 
express their opinions, and probably those two speeches are worth 
all that was ever written on the subject. First, Mr. Garth's 
hunt is remarkable for the good feeling which exists, and for a 
race of farmers who are as favourable to hunting as men can be. 
There are, and always have been, some difficulties in the hunt, 
but not from the farmers. Nor is the war between fox and 
pheasant more acute there than in other countries where the 
shooting is accessible from town and is often worth as much as 
the agricultural rent if it be let. 


Two farmers spoke, and one expressed a wish that hunting 
men would buy their hay and oats from the farmer. Now we 
have always wished to do this, but have found it difficult, 
because the price was high and the quality not always up to the 
mark. Mr. Medcalf says the reason is the ‘‘ commission” or 
**boodle” (he called it blackmail) demanded by gentlemen's 
servants. This is probably quite true in a very large number of 
cases. It is an evil difficult to check, but not beyond cure, and 
the remedy lies with the masters. One speaker later in the 
evening suggested that the farmers should report such cases to 
the servants’ master. This is impossible. At all events, it will 
never be done. We must ourselves check the practice. If 
masters would buy for themselves when the farmer has to sell, 
and see that the quality is right, and listen to no excuses, 
matters would be much better. The most reliable test of a 
good man is the health and condition of the horses ; if the horses 
do not thrive the man must go. But the changés are really 
few when once men understand and are kindly treated and 
civilly spoken to at other times. The other suggestion made by 
a farmer was that the hunt should pay a contribution to those 
who wished for it towards the expenses of fen¢ing, and this, too, 
seems reasonable. Farmers and land-owners cannot afford to 
keep up their fences as they used to do, and a contribution to 
their expense in this respect would be only right and proper, 
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since we do some damage, and require fields to be fenced with 
quick, and posts, and rails, which cost money to keep up. The 
sooner this is done the better. Matters are very bad indeed in 
some countries, and will be worse. 





The result of the ’Varsity golf match was absolutely in 
accord with all that the form shown by the rival teams had led 
us to expect. Mr. Ellis, indeed, did not show his full strength, 
the high wind seeming to bother him on the putting green 
more than it affected his opponent, Mr. Leathart. The latter 
played very steadily. But the lion’s share of the spoil for 
Oxford was the thirteen holes that the Oxford Mr. Leathart 
won from his opponent. In all likelihood the best team won, 
and the beaten team did not do amiss in averting a more severe 
defeat than it suffered. Eighteen holes on balance was the 
score of Oxford’s victory. 


The sand-grouse of Tartary have once more paid a visit to 
these islands. A flock of about thirty have haunted a spot on 
the north side of the Lincolnshire Wolds since the end of January, 
and there is every reason why they should stay there through 
the breeding season. The fact is interesting, for the last time 
sand-grouse came across the North Sea to these islands they 
arrived as if on a regular migration, and appeared in great 
numbers at many places on the East Coast, notably on the 
Lincolnshire Wolds, and along the Norfolk sand-hills. This 
was in 1888, and a previous spasmodic irruption of the birds 
took place in 1863. An even more suggestive fact than that of 
their reappearance is connected with the locality which they have 
chosen as their alighting place and temporary home. According 
to Mr. John Cordeaux, who communicates this to the Times, 
when the sand-grouse arrived in 1888, the very first place in 
which they were seen in Lincolnshire was this identical field of 
twenty acres of rough sandy ground, on a North Lincoln farm. 


It is impossible that this can be a mere coincidence. We 
cannot believe that the sand-grouse which flew back to the 
central Asian steppe from Lincolnshire in 1888 told the others 
that if they came here again they would find a suitable bit of 
desert in this particular Lincolnshire parish. But there must be 
some intelligent reason to account for it. Either there must be 
something better suited to the habits of the birds there than on 
other sandy fields on the East Coast, or the spot must have 
been haunted by these birds in some period antecedent to history, 
and the tradition has lingered on; just as the tradition of 
northern migration to particular spots lingers among other birds. 
We do not think that the former hypothesis is likely to be true, 
except ina general way. There must be thousands of acres of 
sand hills and *‘ breck ” Jand in Norfolk equally attractive. On 
the other hand, there is no modern record of sand-grouse being 
regular migrants either to this or other countries of Western 
Europe. One conclusion is fairly certain. There are, in every 
district, certain spots which once were haunted by particular 
birds, or are occasionally visited by them. Unless the conditions 
of the place are absolutely changed, it is on those spots that the 
birds will be seen again if ever they do revisit the country. The 
birds seem to remember them, just as they might be supposed to 
remember the site of some island now submerged, which they 
would instantly revisit if once the summit appeared above the 
waves. 

Among the signs that agriculture is really returning to the 
days of prosperity is the result of the sale of the late Mr. J. J. 
Colman’s famous herd of red Suffolk cattle. They were sold 
by Mr. John Thornton at Easton Farm, near Norwich, and 
averaged the splendid prices of £70 6s. gd. for forty-seven cows 
and £106 6s. gd. for eleven bulls. The average for the fifty- 
eight head sold was £77 3s. 3d., and the whole herd realised 
£4,475 12s. 6d. The highest price was 500 guineas, paid by 
Mr. J. E. Platt, of Bruntwood, Cheshire, for the heifer 
Dormouse, and the same buyer gave 320 guineas for the two 
year old bull Champion. _Red-polls are among the very best 
all-round breeds in England, and we think the prices fully 
justified. 


The list of judges for the next show of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, which will be held at Maidstone from June 
17th to 23rd, shows the immense interest taken in first-class 
stock-breeding and scientific agriculture. The names of those 
who will give their services on this occasion fill three-quarters of 
a column of close print in the Times. The most striking evidence 
of the part which technical skill now plays in agriculture is 
seen in the specialised character of some ,of the classes to be 
judged in machinery. As befits the county of Kent, those for 
washing hops take the first place, while those for drying fruit and 
vegetables, and for the package and carriage of fruit, are also 
well to the front. Fourteen veterinary inspectors will also give 
their services. 
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In these modern cays, among dwellers in country places, 
there is no regret more often voiced than the regret that the 
young men and maidens are attracted away from the villages 
into the purlieus of the neighbouring big towns. No doubt it is 
a matter for genuine regret, but if those who lament the fact 
would look for® the cause a little more closely they would very 
likely find that the regret need not be unavailing. The young 
men and maidens prefer the town because there is more life, 
more company, more amusement If we consider the present in 
comparison with the past, we shali see the explanation of the 
change, not only in the increased ease of travel, which puts 
country villages in touch with the towns, but also, and yet more, 
in the changed conditions within the villages themselves. The 
local gaieties have all died out; there are no fairs, no dances on 
the green, no play of quarter-staff, no wandering Thespians, no 
colour in the life. 

A few months ago we gave in Country Lire an illustrated 
account of a revival of something like the old pleasant customs— 
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John Gilpin’s ridesdone in costume of the time, with the villagers 
agape to see the good haberdasher and his prudent spouse. We 
have a notion that if we could give our village people a little 
more of this excellent fooling it would please the young folk to 
abide in the villages, not only a little, but a deal more than they 
do. Weare mightily occupied, it is true, with the condition of 
the working classes and the agricultural labourer and so forth, 
but may it not be that our efforts are directed a little too much 
towards their “improvement”; that we do not think quite 
enough of the value of their ‘“ entertainment "—of making their 
life agreeable? Folks only want change when present conditions 
seem less agreeable than others. If we can make those con- 
ditions more agreeable, if we can bring back to our villages 
something of that lost spirit that gave England its style of 
‘“‘merrye,” then we may be very sure that the young country 
mouse will not look with so much envy on the town mouse’s 
circumstances. We shall make it more like the England of 
Shakespeare, more like the England that Mr. Ruskin would wish 
it to be. 


Bloodhound ‘Trials in Buckinghamshire. 


the experimental blood- 

hound trials which were 
held near Scarborough last 
autumn would be accepted as 
conclusive evidence that the 
modern hound possessed all 
the great powers of tracking 
that were most unquestionably 
the property of his ancestors, 
and consequently nobody was 
surprised to hear that a further 
public test of the abilities of 
the breed was to be given over 
a longer course. Tuesday, 
the 28th ult., was the day 
announced for the five miles 
on acold scent match between 
a couple of Colonel Joynson’s 
hounds and a couple of Mr. E. 
Brough’s, whilst it had been 
for some time an open secret 
that the Rothschild country 
was to be the scene of the 
meeting. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the unnecessary mystery 
which enshrouded the arrange- 


W was scarcely likely that 


ments led to a good deal of copyright. MESSRS HARDING-COX AND FITT. 


inconvenience to the favoured 

individuals who received private notice as to what steps they 
should take in order to be present, as a mistake was made in the 
train service; and so several would-be spectators only arrived 
when the match was half over. As it is not probable that the 
trials, admirable institutions though they are, wou!'d have the 
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comyriar' KICKSHAW AND CLOTHO CASTING BACK. 
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effect of attracting the public in unwieldy numbers to a place 
forty or fifty miles from London, it is scarcely consistent with 
the object of popularising the bloodhound and his work that 
there should be so much secretiveness about the meetings, 
though no doubt there may be reasons for insisting upon 
exclusiveness which may not 
be apparent to the uninitiated 
eye. At the same time, it may 
be suggested that if the 
capacity of the bloodhound 
for tracking criminals is to 
be demonstrated to the public, 
the end in view is likely to be 
more easily attained by popu- 
larising the trials, as, in the 
first place, seeing is believing, 
and, secondly, if the hounds 
prove themselves incapable 
of following a trail in the 
presence of 100 or 200 persons, 
they are scarcely likely to 
prove themselves _ efficient 
workmen in public places. 
The meet was at the 
village of Hoggerston, near 
which place Bayliss, the 
runner, had covered a track of 
five miles, extending from 
Blacklands Farm, through 
“Lord Cottesloe’s estate, and 
skirting Lord Rosebery’s 
property, finishing on some 
land belonging to Lord Car- 
rington, but in the occupation 
of Mr. Amos. The first couple 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” — Jaid on were Colonel Joynson’s 
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Hubert II., a winner at the Scar- 
borough trials, and Helga, which 
Started well, but soon lost scent, and 
so after an hour and a-half of pottering 
about they were drawn off. After 
lunch, Mr. E. Brough’s couple, Kick- 
shaw and Clotho, were laid on a 
new track beginning on some ploughed 
land at Hindles Grove Farm, which 
enabled the spectators assembled at 
Maynes Hill to view the proceedings 
under particularly favourable circum- 
stances. Mr. Brough’s couple of bitch 
hounds performed admirably, as they 
were scarcely ever at fault, and their 
work during the concluding mile was 
particularly good, the distance being 
completed in an hour and_ a-half. 
In fact, there was no comparison 
between the performances of the two 
couples, and no doubt the working 
capacity of Mr. Brough’s hounds, one 
of which is a Scottish-bred one, will 
have done much to increase the public 
faith in the scenting powers of the 
breed. On the other hand, the form Copyright 

shown by Colonel Joynson’s. hounds 

was far too bad to be true, and they may be expected to 
show very different form upon some other occasion. 


° ™~ 
The Parish Clerk. 
HERE are 
many strange 
occupations 
in the workaday 
world —occupations 
that are little 
dreamed of, and 
therefore little ap- 
preciated. Who 
would think when 
glancing up to note 
the time by the 
clock in the village 
church of Blunham, 
Bedfordshire, _ that 
one man had wound 
it every day for 56 
years? And yet 
such is the case. 
Clocks as a rule do 
not require this 
constant attention, 
but the one in 
question, like an 
ordinary watch, 
needs daily winding, 
and the parish 
clerk of Blunham 
must have mounted 
that belfry ladder GOJNG TO WIND THE CLOCK. 
and performed this 
duty 20,440 times. ‘The daily round, the common task,” 
has had to be discontinued by our friend the clerk, for, 
though hale and hearty, and still able to discharge his other 
duties, he can no longer climb into the church tower, for he is 
a man of substance and an octogenarian, ‘I’m the same age as 
the Queen, bless her! and I hear she enjoys gcod health, and 
so do I.” EpitH BrouGHTon. 


POLO NOTES. 

4 yey polo is every year increasing in popularity, and growing in vigour, 
is a fact well understanded of all such as take any interest in this 
fascinating game. Never a year passes without several new clubs 

coming into existence in the provinces, whilst, although London seemed already 

amply provided for by Ranelagh and Huriingham, the season of 1899 will sce 
the inauguration of two new metropolitan clubs, namely, that at the Crystal 

Palace, which is shortly to be opened under the direction of that well-known old 

gth Lancer po'oist, Captain ‘*Tip” Herbert, and the Wimbledon Park Polo Club, 

which opened its gates for the first time on Saturday last, the 1st of this month. 
On that afiernoon, in perfect weather, and before a large and representative 

company, was played the inauguration match of the new club, and the first of a 

new London season, between the club and a team of the Royal Artillery. The 

first played a very strong quartette, composed of Messts) Symonds, Walter 

McCreery, F. J. Mackey, and T. B. Dryborough, whilst the Gunners were 

represented by Messrs. E. C. Sanders and J. L. Lamont, and Captains C. G. 

Mackenzie and Egerton Green. The combination of the home team was from the 

first too good for the soldiers, pluckily as they played a losing game, especially 

during the last ten minutes of the match. Luck, however, was against them, 
and in the end they suffered defeat by six goals to love. For the winners 


A STRONG LINE AT THE FINISH. 
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Mr. Dryborough played in his well-known form, whilst Captain Ezerton 
Green did yeoman’s service for the losing side. The park in which this new 
polo ground has been laid out affords a finely-timbered and picturesque site, 
whilst the turf of the ground itself is of the very best description for the purpose, 
and the various stands and other accessories have all been designed on the most 
up-to-date principles. I think it is safe to predict a successful future for the 
Wimbledon Park Polo Club. Outpost. 


66 4 4 99 
Our Village Fire. 
N our issue of November 5th last we published an art'cle ander the 
| above heading, purporting to give a humorous account of a village fire. 
The article was 1eceived by us from a contri..utor writing from a London 
address, and we believed the events depicted to have been of a more or less 
imaginary character. We have now received from Mr. Percy Wisbey, solicitor, 
of Hemel Hempstead, a letter in which he states that the article r.lated to a 
fire which took place there, and that the members of the loc.l Fire Brigade, for 
whom he is acting, consider that the article c ntains statements regarding them 
which are of a derogatory character. The article mentions no names, and we 
cannot understand how any of our readers could connect it with Hemel 
Hempstead. If Mr. Wisbey is correct in assuming that the fire referred to did 
take place at Hemel Hempstead (of which fact we have no knowledge), we are 
pleased to unreservedly accept his statement that ‘‘ there is no foundation for the 
allegations in the article concerning the conduct of the local Fire Brigade,” and 
to express regret that they should hive suffered any annoyance in consequence of 
the article. 


: . x . 
NORFOLK PLOVERS. 
“OUNTRY-FOLK and ornith logists have given birds many and strange 
a? names, but few of our feathered residents or visitants have received so 
many as the Norfolk plover. The name by which I have been accustomed 
to hear it called was given it because at one time the species was of far more 
frequent occurrence in Norfolk than anywhere else in England ; but it is, or has 
been, known as the thick-knee, thick-kneed bustard, great plover, stone plover, 
whistling plover, stone curlew, and night-hawk. Some of the older men among 
the East Anglian gunners have curious tales to tell about this bird, and a few of 
them can remember the time when it was one of the most familiar of the summer 
visitors to the East Coast. That time has long gone by ; and though a Norfolk 
plover’s nest with eggs in it was found at Blythburgh, near Southwold, as recently 
as 1897, the naturalist has now to traverse many weary miles of warren and 
heathland before he can meet with such a prize. 

The Norfolk plover, as it is almost invariably known on the East Coast, is a 
resident in Southern Europe, but a certain number of the species migrate south- 
ward to North-eastern Africa in winter, and northward to Germany, Holland, 
and England in the spring. They come to us in March and April, and stay 
until the end of September or the beginning of October. As soon as they arrive 
they seek out such open spaces as isolated heaths and warrens, and more especially 
sandy flats which stretch along the seacoast, where they are least likely to be 
disturbed by human presence. The ubiquitous gunner and egg collector, 
however, have been so merciless in their treatment of this harmless and useful bird 
that it is seldom or never seen now in many of its old-time haunts. 

One old gunner, who before the weight of his years began to tell upon him, 
was one of the most successful of our East Coast fowlers, often used to visit the 
Suffolk seaboard, and from him I heard much about the Norfolk plovers. ‘* They 
used to nest until a few years ago,” he told me one day, ‘‘on a heath near 
Covehithe, but I haven’t seen any there for several seasons. They’re about as 
hard to get at as any bird I know, for they kept to the open in the daytime, and 
saw you before you guessed they were anywhere about. They fly swift and low 
when you put ’em up, with their legs stretched out behind ’em like a harnsee’s” 
(heron’s), ‘‘ and when they don’t rise they run as fast as hares along the ground. 
The best time to get ’em is at dusk, when they leave the heaths and dunes and 
go to feed in the fields. If you lay wait for ’em under a thick hedge on the 
border of a field, you can hear ’em a-curlewin’ as they come over, and if you 
don’t bring one of em down then it’s your own fault. They makec rare row when 
they’re feedin’; half-a-dozen of ’em often make more noise than a large flock of 
curlews or green plovers, and they keep on a-screechin’ all night long. Some- 
times you might almost think they were a lot of boys a-whistlin’. We used to 
call ‘em night-hawks in our parts, but there wasn’t much of the hawk about ’e-— 
they behaved more like bustards. You never heard much of ’em durin’ the 
day, aiid if you wanted to see ’em then you had to be very careful how you drew 
near ’em. Sometimes they lie down among the brakes ” (bracken), ‘‘ or near 4 
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rabbit's burrow, and you might walk right over ’em without noticin’ ’em, so 
much are they the colour of dry leaves and sand. I’ve heard of men catchin’ 
old birds alive when they were a-lyin’ like that, but I never saw it done, though 
I’ve known young ones to be picked up off the ground, for when they can fly 
they often won’t. The old birds run with their heads ducked down, so that you 
soon lose sight of ’em if there’s many brakes or low bushes about.” 

Many of the“old gunner’s statements are confirmed by the observations of 
Mr. Withering, who recently spent some time on the marismas of the Guadal- 
viver, where the Norfolk plover is a common bird. ‘To a great extent,” 
writes Mr. Withering, ‘‘it is a bird of the night, and it was at night, when their 
stirring notes broke the stillness round the camp, that we began our acquain- 
tance with them. . . . In the day these birds are usually silent and in hiding, 
but they are not to be caught napping. They always seemed to see us before we 
saw them, which was not to be wondered at, since with their sandy-brown 
plumage they were very inconspicuous, while we were plainly visible at quite 
three miles distance.” Until the naturalist grew accustomed to their ways, 
he was in the halit of rushing towards the spot from whence a bird rose, 
hoping to arrive there before its mate left its nest; but the latter ‘‘ran as fast 
as we did, rose suddenly at an impossible distance, and soon joined the other 
bird, a mile or two away.” The best method of approaching them proved to he 
that of the stalking-horse, practised by the native fowlers of the marismas ; but 
the plovers were very suspicious, and only twice were they seen at fairly close 
quarters. ‘*On each occasion the bird immediately lay at full length, with 
head extended flat upon the ground, and when we had approached to within 
about twenty yards, it leapt suddenly into the air, and was off and away before 
we recovered from our surprise.” 
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The bare ground serves the Norfolk plover for a nest, and it often deposits 
its eggs on the stoniest of wastes. In this respect it resembles the ringed plover, 
the eggs of which are with difficulty detected as they lie on the shingle heaps 
of the seashore. The eggs of the Norfolk plover, of which there are usually 
only two, can easily be mistaken for pebbles. One writer on the breeding 
habits of this bird says, “I have seen the eggs lying side by side, with a couple 
of stones in close proximity, which so closely resembled the eggs, that the latter 
might easily have been passed by unnoticed.” This resemblance is often 
intensified by a striking difference existing between the markings of the two 
eggs. The nestlings are at first covered with a pale yellow down streaked with 
black, which gradually changes to the adult plumage. 

Norfolk, Suffolk, and Lincolnshire have always been the counties. most 
favoured by the Norfolk plovers, and until they found it impossible to breed in 
peace there, they returned year after year to the same heaths and warrens, and 
nightly visited the same tracts of cultivated land. Forty years ago they were 
abundant in several districts not.far removed from the East Anglian coast-line, 
and Babington records a flock of over 100 being seen, one evening in 1834, 
flying in the neighbourhood of Great Bealings. Only once has the species been 
recorded for Scotland ; in Ireland it is of very rare occurrence, and the same 
may be said of Wales. A few birds are believed to have been in the habit of 
passing the winter in Devonshire and Cornwall, but whether any: do so 
now is doubtful. The Norfolk plover may be looked upon as a bird which, 
in consequence of the treatment it has received in this country, has changed its 
migratory habits. Whether it will return.to us in greater numbers than at 
present, now that a measure of protection is extended to it, remains to be seen. 

WILLIAM A. Dutt. 








N the banks of the Clyde, 
between Lanark and 
Hamilton, are some of 

the most beautiful orchards in 
the world. The clever Scotch 
farmers realised that in a place 
like Glasgow there was an 
unlimited demand for good 
fruit. Gradually the whole 
of this favoured district was 
planted with orchards, and 
the land on the right bank of 
the river looks like one con- 
tinuous garden. First the 
plum trees, and later the pink 
apple blossom, make the scene 
one of exquisite beauty. Below 
the apple trees the soil is care- 
fully cultivated, and rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, and red 
currants are grown. Like all 
careful cultivation of this kind, 
a great amount of labour is 
expended on each acre of land, 
and quantities of manure are 
used. Ploughs work in the 
more open spaces, and some- 
one is always at work, either 
pruning the bushes, or clearing 
the soil, or plucking fruit, or 
manuring or digging, for the 
soil needs constant exposure C, Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 

tolight and air. In early spring 

all the old prunings, apple twigs, gooseberry boughs, and rasp- 
berry stems are brought together and burnt in bonfires. The 
horse in the picture is just dragging up A Fresu Supp y, fastened 
on a kind of sledge made of boughs chained together. 
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proposed testimonial to Dr. Richard Garnett, on his retirement from 

the British Museum, should have no difficulty in collecting the necessary 
funds for a portrait or any other form of present. [t is not too much to say that 
there is scarcely an author of repute, particularly in the fields of scholarship and 
research, who does not owe him a very substantial debt of gratitude. Not only 
does he carry the catalogue of the British Museum library in his head, as some- 
body has happily said of him, but he k. ows much more about books than their 
Mere titles. Always accessible, he must in his time have helped many of the 
struggling hacks who frequent the British Museum to earn a very considerable 


U NLESS literary men have the shortest of memories, the promoters of the 


» fraction of their poor incomes by his information and suggestions. Dr. Garnett, 


but for the pressure of official routine, would, no doubt, have made a prominent 
figure in literature; even as it is, his output deserves recognition on its own 
merits. He has written some graceful, if hardly strong, verse; he has 
Contributed some capital introductions to reissues of the poets and essayists ; his 
articles in “* The Dictionary of National Biography” are excellent of the.r kind, 


Spring Cleaning in an Orchard. 





A FRESH SUPPLY. Copyright 


Dr. Garnett’s sympathies, however, are by no means confined to men of the 
study. He has drawn attention in a careful monograph to the statesmanship of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the pioneer of scientific colonisation, whose efforts 
largely helped to win New Zealand for the Empire. ‘ 

Dr. Garnett, having lived the greater part of his days ina library, ought 
really to take part in the controversy on subject-indexes which has been raised 
by Mr. Cotgreave, of the West Ham Public Library. That gentleman has 
boldly advocated a national compi'ation in which a// suitable works should be 
classified under informative headings. His is a counsel of perfection with a 
vengeance! Mr. Cotgreave narrows the task down to the indexing of con- 
temporary literature ; but, even so, an enormous staff would be required to keep 
pace with the printing presses. A knowledge of the contents of books, besides, 
is much more to the point than the correct registering of their titles if the index 
is really to fulfil its object. An essay on falconry, for example, might easily be 
bound up with a volume of sporting sketches called ‘‘ By Stream and In Field, 
or something of the sort. Unless the book was analysed by some competent 
person, the owner of hawks would never be any the wiser, so far as a library 
catalogue was concerned. And then, as anyone who has ever tried it must be 
painfully aware, subject-indexing is the most difficult of tasks. Proper names 
are easily dealt with, but ‘* Warf.re ” cannot be scientifically exhausted without 
a host of cross-references to ‘ battles,” ‘‘ cavalry,” ‘ military discipline,” and so 
forth, while the effort to include all the synonyms for abstract terms is almost 
hopeless. Altogether, it is to be feared that M r, Cotgreave will not 
find a patron for his stupendous plan. He is quite right, however, in 
censuring the remissness of Englishmen in the work of general indexing 
until recent years, though Mr. C. K. Fortescue, of the British Museum, has 
gone far to remove that national reproach, in respect of modern books at 
any rate. : 

Two volumes will probably complete the elaborate study of the zoology of 
the Sandwich Islands by the joint committee appointed by the Royal Soc.ety 
and the British Association. Mr. David Sharp, its secre‘ary, and the Curator in 
Zoology of the Cami ridge University Museum, is to be heartily congratulated 
upon the skill with which he has organ sed his band of contr butors. He has 
obtained the assistance of foreign as well as Bri isis naturalists, and they are not 
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the easiest of people to keep to their coniract. The record can hardly fail to be 
invaluable to zoolog sts, more particularly to those of the nex generation, From 
their isolated position, the Sandwich Islands are not accessible to the coliecior 
of limited means. Besides, their fauna is rapidly being extinguished, partly by 
cultivation and partly by the introduction of foreign species which starve out or 
kill the indigenous. A similar fate will presumably overtake the extremely 
interesting animal life of Madagascar, and it is much to be desired that some 
learned society should take its history in hand before some of the weaker races 
have disappeared. 

Readers 0: CoUNTRY LIFE must often have sighed for some correct and 
readable county histories. No gentleman’s library is complete without some 
memorials of his native shire; but alas! they were written, as often as not, 
right at the beginning of the departing century, and even local patriotism cannot 
describe them as otherwise than abysmally dull. Messrs. H. A. Doubleday and 
Laurence Gerome, the general editors of ‘* The Victoria History of the Counties 
of England,” which Messrs. Archiba'd Constable and Co, are to publish, can at 
least claim, therefore, to be “supplying a long-felt want.” The annals of each 
county have wisely been made complete in themselves, and we are promised an 
abundance of maps, illustrations, and coats o! arms. All this is well; but may 
0..e express a hope that games and sport will not be neglected? What would 
county histor.es of Devonshire and Cornwall be without a chapter on the famous 
wrestling matches; of Notts, without an account of the great professional cricketers, 
past and present ; of Warwickshire, without a spirited description of renowned 
packs, and their huntsmen? Roman camps and Danish barrows are excellent 
things in their way, but county histories, to be really successful, should appeal 
to others besides the student of some past period and the antiquary. 


F. Mason Good. 


Dr. Liddell’s literary executors have made an excellent cho‘ce in the 
Rev. H. L. Thompson as the writer of his biography. We must go back to the 
late seventies for the date when they were associated at Christ Church, Oxf. rd, 
as Dean and Junior Censor respectively. Still Dr. Liddell, in his retirement 
near Ascot, was in constant communication with his old friends, and Mr. 
Thompson should not suffer from lack of material, rather the contrary, if 
anything. The life, which Mr. Murray is to publish, can hardly fail to interest 
Oxford men of the generation that is just |eginning to feel middle-aged. The 
dear’s handsome presence must have been known to every undergraduate, even in 
days when dons were far more of veiled prophets than they are to the present 
irreverent generation. He instiled into all who were brought into contact 
with him a respect not altogether divorced from fear, perhaps, but also com- 
patible with afiection. The dean was a terror to evil-doers, and he could 
reduce the turbulent undergraduate to a moral pulp in less than 5min. But, in 
his reclusive way, he took notice of steady-going members of the ‘ house,” 
and followed their careers with sympathy, He was, besides, the centre of a 
commanding set of men, Dr. Pusey, for example, and Dr. King, the present 
Bishop of Lincoln, and Lewis Carroll and Professor Yorke Powell. 

English novelists are finding their French translators at last. The Gissing 
boom is intelligible enough, because his methods, after all, are more Gothic than 
British. But i 1s curious to see that Jane Austen’s ‘* Ncr.hanger Abbey” has 
been ren ‘ered into French by M. Félix Fénélon. Will they appreciate her ? 
Very likety they will. Paris is not the whole of France after all, and the 
sleepy life of rural England, which she drew with such matchless skill, can still 
be discovered, with but liitle change, in Brittany and on the Loire. 
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Miss Eden Thorneycrott Fowler’s latest eJor, ‘*A Double Thread,” 
scarcely attains the level of ‘*Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” but it may te 
p'aced, without hesitation, among the first three or ‘our novels that the present 
season has produced. Its chief defect consists in the grafting of essentially 
modern characters on to the plot of a fairy tale. Briefly, Miss Fowler relates 
how a well-born and wealthy girl, consumedly tired of sociil pretences, 
impersonates her poor twin sister, who had died in infancy—the ‘“ bull” is 
intelligible, so let it pass-—to see if a hero will arrive and woo her for reasons 
other than sordid. People may do such things in Mr. Anthony Hope’s romantic 
Principalities, but not in an England that is very much of to-day ; as, indeed, 
Miss Fowler inadvertently confesses by more than one allusion to King Cophe‘ua 
and the Beggar-maid. With some skill she hides the identity of Elfida and 
Ethel Harland from the rea‘er until her story is three-parts told, but it is 
inconceivable that Jack Le Mesurier would not have detected the mystification 
before it had been at work for many weeks. Love may be blind, and twins 
may be astoundingly alike, but there are limits to make-believe. The cleverness 
of Miss Fowler’s dialogue fortunately redeems the unreality of her theme, and 
leaves her well to the good in addition. All her characters live, from Lady 
Silverhampton, who opens the novel with a positive Brock’s benefit of wit, 
down to the shrewd old gardener, Clutterbuck. There are few more faithful 
reproductions of clever drawing-room conversation to be found in recent fiction 
than some of the scenes in ‘*A Double Thread,” even though the author is 
rather too fond of that machine-made class of epigram which insists on the 
invcrsion of an accepted phrase. But Miss Fowler has accomplished an even 
more difficult feat; she has set down the stupid and malevolent tittle-tattle of 
under-bred folk, and that w.thout being guilty of as ngle dull page. The | ook 


Copyrignt 


deserves popularity, if only for the snap of its talk, and the happy turns of its 
expression. And, though it is hazardous for a critic to offer advice outside his 
department, the impression produced by ‘* A Double Thread” on one of those 
beings is that Miss Fowler has in her the makings of a brilliant dramatist, if only 
she can get the better of her weakness in construction. 

Books to oider from the library :— 
‘* True Tales of Insects.” L. S. Badenoch. (Chapman and Hall.) 
** Tne Confounding of Camelia.” Anne D. Sedgwick. (Heinemann. ) 
**On Centenarians.” T. FE. Young. (Layton.) 
** Modern Mysticism.” F. Grierson. (George Allen.) 


** Tdylis of the Sea.” F. T. Builen. (Grant Richards.) LOOKER-ON. 








: Our Portrait Illustration. 











UR frontispiece this week is a reproduction from a 
portrait of Lady Evelyn Cotterell, the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of March, who is heir to the- Dukedom of 

Richmond and Gordon. Lady Evelyn Cotterell was married in 
1896 to Captain R. Geers Cotterell, and resides at Garnons, 
Hereford. 
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: our last articles we spoke of the ag 








absorbing attention paid by the ™ 
hunters of past centuries to all 
questions connected with the development of the stag’s antlers. 
Our first illustration gives another instance, for it introduces us 
to two more giant stags, thought worthy of engaging the pencil 
of Father Ridinger. The one in the foreground is a grand 
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TWO HARTS, OF 24 AND 22 TINES, KILLED 1752. 


24-pointer, the other a 22-tined monarch. They were killed in 
1752 by a kinsman of the Hesse-Darmstadt princes, namely, 
William VIII., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 

As one walks through the great castle halls and long 
corridors of some of the old hunting seats, the walls of which are 
closely hung with great trophies such as we have described, 
feasting our eyes on rows upon rows of antlers, the product of 
atime when greater store was set upon the life of a stag than 
upon that of a wretched serf, one realises under what vastly 
different circumstances the chase of even the highest in the land 
Is conducted to-day. 

Speaking of great collections reminds us to give a few 
details concerning the principal ones. Conflagrations, pillage, 
and like misfortunes of war, and a largely widened circle 
of collectors, have played sad havoc with most of the 
once famous Geweih-Sammlungen on the Continent. In France 
the great Revolution annihilated almost. every one; in 
Germany half-a-dozen noteworthy collections still exist, the 


- Moritzburg Sammlung, belonging to the King of Saxony, and the 


Erbach and Cranichstein collections being the three largest ones, 
$0 far as old heads are concerned; while Count Arco-Zinneberg’s, 
in Munich, consisting of over 4,000 trophies, represents more 
Modern times. The visitor who knew the Moritzburg collection, 
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say, ten or twelve years ago, will, if he 
revisits it to-day, miss a remarkable 
picture which once occupied almost the 
whole side of one of the 200 rooms of that castle. The writer 
often saw it there, and when revisiting the old Schloss, not very 
long ago, at once missed the huge canvas from its wonted place. 
Enquiries elicited the following story. 

The picture in question represented the supposed life-size 
fac-simile of a gigantic pair of antlers almost roft. in height. 
Painted apparently a couple of centuries ago, a Latin inscription 
informed one that the stag which carried this monster head 
was killed in the reign of Louis XI. of France in the Ardennes. 
Doubts about the authenticity of this impossible-looking pair of 
antlers were yet further allayed by the information that the 
original of this picture, the veritable antlers themselves, were 
preserved in the castle of Amboise in France. During the 
Franco-German War, some German officers came to be 
quartered in this castle, and one of them, being a keen sports- 
man, set about to examine more closely the huge antlers, which 
he at once recognised as the original of the Moritzburg painting. 
They were hung high up on the walls of the principal hall, but 
ladders were forthcoming, and the head was taken down. Lo 
and behold, their true character speedily became apparent. 
They were cleverly-worked imitation antlers of wood! So these 
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REMARKABLE OLD ANTLERS, OBTAINED 1719. 


1oft. antlers had to go the way of so many frauds which modern 
investigation has uncovered, and as a consequence the King 
ordered that the old painting should be removed from the walls 
of his hunting seat. 

A very remarkable head is reproduced in our second 
illustration. It is a very fdérest of long tines, twenty-four in 
number. To the connoisseur the forked bay is a feature of 
special interest, this being very rare indeed, One of the 
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Brandenburg Margraves killed it in 1719, in the course of what 
one might call a drive of harboured quarry, to translate as 
literally as possible the German Bestdtigtes Jagen. These 
drives had for their object not so much the slaying of a large 
quantity of game, but the bagging of special stags that had 
previously been marked down or harboured, and then driven up 
to the guns. 

The reader, after glancing at the remarkable antlers we have 
reproduced from Ridinger’s engravings, will have observed what 
superb heads were still to be found in the continental woods 
150 yearsago. Anter-lore, if so we may name a science that 
occupied the minds of kings and dukes and cardinals to an 
extent we can nowadays hardly credit, made man acquainted 
with all the details of what is perhaps one of the most wonderful 
evolutions in Nature, 7.¢., the annual growth of the stag’s trophy— 
by the space numerous old writers on hunting devoted to this 
theme, by the rigorous application of technical terms, no less 
than by the experiments carried on by devotees who spared no 
trouble or expense in acquiring fresh blood, or in trying various 
kinds of food with a view of finding out which had the best 
results upon the growth of antlers. To this latter consideration 
everything was sacrificed; no axe touched the favourite haunts 
of the stags, no stranger’s foot trespassed up n the sacred soil, 
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A RARE OLD HEAD, SHOT 1720. 


lest the deer might be disturbed, and, as we have already 
narrated, the peasants existed but to grow and tend crops for the 
delectation of the antlered sybarites. 

In the “Sportsman's Bible,” as Jacques du Fouillaux’s 
famous ‘ Venerie”’ is often called, and which is one of the first 
printed books which tzcats pictorially of the stag’s trophy, seven 
chapters and a number of woodcuts illustrate the writer’s 
intimate knowledge of bic subject. ‘Hart beare their heads in 
divers sorts and nianners, some well growne, some ill growne 
and worse spred, some other againe counterfet, and this according 
to the age, country, teed, and rest that they have.” More clearly 
and more concisely no modern writer could have explained the 
fundamental A B C of antler-lore; and though that arch cribber 
Turbervile, who translated into English the great French veneur’s 
work, giving it out as his own production, has fallen into some 
amusing errors, his ‘‘ Noble Art of Venerie,” first published 
in 1575, is yet an important contribution to old sporting 
rn for those unable to peruse this classic in its original 

orm. 

_ One of the mistakes Turbervile or his printer made, a mistake 
which, as it remained uncorrected in the second edition of the 
book (1611), seems to have escaped the notice of contemporary 
sportsmen in Britain, throws no creditable light upon the latter’s 
knowledge of the subject. It must be premised that Turbervile 
not only cribbed the text verbatim, but appropriated also most of 
the Frenchman’s woodcuts. In reproducing the cut illustrating 
the application of technical terms relating to antlers, the English 
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copyist placed the letters of indication quite wrongly, making 


nonsense of the whole. 


show what we mean: 
Traced from Du Fouillaux (Ed. 1568). 

















A glance at the accompanying cuts will 


Traced from Turbervile. 














A. La meule et pierreure. A. This is called the Burre, and that 
which is about the Burre is 
called pearles. 

B. Andoillier. B. This first is called Antlier. 

C. Sur-andoillier. C. The second Surantlier. 

D. Tous ceux qui viennent aprés JD. All the rest which grow afterwards 
iusques 4 la couronneure, pau- untill you come to the crowne, 
mure ou troucheure, se doiuent palme or ‘croche, are called 
nommer cors, ou cheuillures. Royals and Surroyals. 

E. Les cors qui sont ala sommité de E. These little buddes or broches, 


la perche, se doiuent nommer 
espois. 


which are about the top, are 
called croches. 


But we must retrace our steps to the old rulers of Branden- 
burg, for we have yet another great head, bagged by the same 
hand that secured the one last portrayed, to show to the reader. 
Our third illustration is the picture of a hart that had evidently 
escaped his doom on many a previous occasion, for Ridinger 
tells us that the Markgrave shot him in a Bestdtigtes Jagen 
expressly arranged in order to bring this trophy to book. What 
enormous preparations, what thorough knowledge of the quarry’s 
dodges and wiles, were entailed in the feat of bringing up a 
certain stag to the master’s stand, only those can realise who 
are acquainted with sport in a densely-timbered country. 
Correspondingly great must have been the rejoicings of the 
anxious foresters, with their enormous train of underlings, when 
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ABNORMAL ANTLERS, BAGGED IN SERVIA, 1729. 


at last the much-sought-for hart lay stretched out at the feet of 
the master, and the branching antlers did not belie the tales of 
their vast size that had caused the lord to order out hundreds 
of peasants to assist in erecting for many miles long screens 
and to beat the woods. 
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A hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago shooting 
expeditions to distant countries, such as we now undertake at a 
moment’s notice, stepping from a sleeping car or from a com- 
fortable steamer in close vicinity to the scene of sport, were very 
different undertakings, resembling crusades rather than pleasure 
trips. There are not many instances known of such expeditions, 
one of the few exceptions being the hunting expedition made by 
the Duke Charlesof Wiirtemberg, while Governor of Servia, before 
he succeeded to the throne of his duchy. Our next illustration 
introduces us to one of the great stags killed by this sportsman, 
A.D. 1729, vear Battaschin. To judge by the number and size 
of heads obtained by this ducal explorer that are preserved in 
the royal stables at Stuttgart, Servia must have swarmed in 
those days with big game, and the Prince's diary of his expedition 
would make interesting reading. 

The Wirtemberg forests were famous for their spotted red 
deer, in fact, according to one authority (Wildungen) it was a 
speciality only to be found in that duchy. Duke Charles caused 
them to be separated from the other deer, and to be confined in a 
park by themselves. The fifth illustration gives a picture of 
one shot in 1715, in the course of a drive. There is an additional 
interest attached to this engraving, for we see how the two kinds 
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SPOTTED RED DEER STAG JUMPING ‘ LAPPEN.” 


AN OLD 


_ “Te has painted, not pictures of the world, but English pictures, such as 
Gainsborough himself might have done ; beautiful rural p‘eces, with trees which 


might well tempt the little birds to perch upon them. . . . Thy master, my 
brother, thy, at present, all too little considered master—Crome.”—GEORGE 
Borrow. 


following incident one night, when a small company of 
“4. marsh-folk had assembled in what we call Wethergood’s 
bird-room. Wethergood, you must know, is the local bird 
stuffer, and when any of our shore-gunners or flight-shooters 
bring down a rare bird, it generally finds its way io his bird- 
room. There, too, many of the men of the marshes go to gaze 
at the prize, and watch old Wethergood winding it round with 
cotton or pack-thread to keep its feathers smooth and its wings 
ima proper pose. Such being the case, it is not an uncommon 
thing for some half-dozen marshmen to meet at the’sime time 
in the bird-room, and there were at least that number there on 


3 was my old friend, Jim Runnacles, who tre'ated the 


’ the nicht when Jim Runnacles dropped in and began to talk 


abo t house-boats. Jim ought to be able to say something on 
that subject, for he is one of the few river-men who still live in 
house-boats on our eas ern waterways—not the sort of house- 
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GREAT HART CAUGHT ALIVE IN THE DANUBE, 1678. 


of Lappn were used. The one consisted of pieces of coloured 
cloth attached to cords and hung up in such a manner that they 
would flutter in the breeze and scare back the game, and thus 
keep it in the drive. The other and more familiar kind were 
made of bunches of feathers, such as we know were already 
used by the Romans, who called them foymido. In many parts 
of Germany the manufacture of these latter, was a duty imposed 
upon the persecuted Jews, and woebetide him who failed to turn 
out the 1,000 bunches per annum each Jew fiad to’furnish to the 
keepers of his lord. On the cloth Lappen it was usual to have 
the coat of arms or the ducal initials blazoned. In the picture 
before us the frightened stag made a clean leap over both lines, 
for to judge by the inconsiderable height of the Lapfpen, the drive 
was a roe deer drive and not a Hirsch Jagd. 

We will conclude this recital of some of the most renowned 
old trophies of the chase by giving a spirited plate executed at 
what was Ridinger’s best period, #.¢., about the year 1742. The 
stag in question, after being pursued by three hounds of the 
German Jagd Hund breed, took a prodigious leap down a sheer 
cliff into the Danube. Two of the hounds stuck so pluckily to 
their quarry that the hart was caught alive when leaving the 
river on the opposite bank. W. A. BarLiie-GROHMAN. 


CROME. 


boats that the pleasure-folk fancy when they have a mind to 
spend a week or two on the rivers, but cramped little calin 
affairs, fixed up in boats something like those of the North Sea 
trawlers. Old Jim was saying that he hoped to live in his little 
water shanty as long as he was able to handle an oar and bring 
down a poker (pochard), for he was as fond of the rivers and 
marshes and the ways of the river-folk and marsh-folk as old 
Zack Abishaw, who used to have charge of the Coo: 
Creek Mill. 

Now, we had all known old Zack, and some of us could 
remember the night when he went queer in his head, got ou: 
of bed when no one was watching him, and went for a sail in his 
gun-punt. Rube Wilgrass, the wherry-man, and his mate saw 
him coming down the river after them as they were sailing the 
Sandlark through the Mile Reach. They took him for a ghost, 
and told a rare yarn about it when they got to Reedmere Staithe 
and turned into the Dog and Duck bar-room. But that was 
not what Jim Runnacles was speaking about in Wethergood’s 
bird-room. He was tel'ing us about old Zack’s last hours, 
which did not arrive till some seven years after he went wherry 
chasing in his gun-punt. [im called in at the little cottage on 
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the horder of ihe Monk's Marsh just to lear the latest about the 
poor old flight-shooter, and young Zack told him that “it 
wouldn’t be jong now,” and asked him upstairs to have a last 
look at his old friend before he died. Leaving his hat on the 
table downstairs, Jim crept up the stairs as lightly as his marsh 
boots would let him, and found old Zack ‘shored up,” as he 
called it, with pillows, so that he could look cut of the window 
and watch the sunset away across the marshes. It had been a 
sunny summer day, and old Zack was saying that he wished the 
window faced the other way, so that he might catch a glimpse 
of the old windmill at the mouth of the Coot Creek, for when 
he lived on the river his house-boat had been moor.d in the 
creek not far from the mill. 

a stayed a while with old Zack, though his old friend did 
not know him, and after a time the parson came in and prayed 
that the old man might have an easy passing and a happy 
awakening in the morning. Old Zack did not pay much 
attention to the parson, but kept up a rambling kind of talk 
about the mill, the house-boat, and the wherries sailing down tke 
river to the Staithe. Then some sort of an idea such as he had 
on the night when he left his bed and went out in the gun-punt 
seemed to come into his head, for he sat up straight in the bed 
and told young Zack to bring him his clothes, as he was going 
down to the river to have a look at the old mill. There was a 
storm coming, he said, and he reckoned the old mill wouldn’t 
stand many storms, so he wanted to see it once more before it 
got blown into the marsh-dyke. 

Young Zack and the parson tried to quiet him, for he got so 
excited that they feared he might “ go off" at any minute, but 
he seemed to have set his mind on going down to the river; soat 
last the parson told him that he should see the old mill again, 
only he must wait till he (the parson) came back from the rectory. 
Young Zack and Jim looked at each other as the parson left the 
cottage and hurried off to the rectory ; but they could understand 
what he intended to do, so they left old Zack to the women- 
folk for a while and went downstairs into the living-room. I tell 
the rest of the story as nearly as possible in Jim’s own words. 

‘* Arter we'd sat for a goodish time, lookin’ at each other 
now an’ agin, but not sayin’ much, we heerd th’ parson’s little 
village car draw up outside th’ cottage, an’ then th’ parson come 
in an’ arst young Zack tu give a hand wi’ suffin’ he’d got in 
th’ car. Young Zack went outside, an’ come back helpin’ tu 
carry what ’peared tu be a goodish-sized picter in a gowd frame. 
It wor pretty nigh dark by this time, so I couldn’t see what th’ 
picter wor like while they wor a-carryin’ it upstairs; but I 
follored ’em, an’ found owd Zack bein’ held down tu th’ bed by 
his owd missis an’ one o’ his gals. There wor a table standin’ 
jist at th’ foot o’ th’ bed, an’ on tu it young Zack and th’ parson 
lifted th’ picter, an’ then th’ parson sent young Zack for a lamp 
tu show a light on tu it. As sune as th’ lamp come, I could see 
that th’ picter wor a paintin’ o’ an owd windmill, as nigh as could 
be like th’ Coot Creek Mill. There it stood as nateral as life on 
th’ edge o’ a great mash, wi’ th’ river a-gliden past it, an’ a 
wherry a-sailin’ on th’ river. I aint much o’ a chap for picters, 
‘cept that sort what you git on th’ Chrismus almanacs; but it 
fared tu me that th’ parson’s picter must be a fine ’un, for you 
could see th’ great dark clouds a-hangin’ over th’ mashes, th’ 
shadder on ‘em on th’ water, an’ a kind o’ silvery shinin’ on th’ 
leaves o’ a willow what stood where a streak o’ sunlight shone 
down on tu it thru a break in th’ clouds. 

‘‘ Well, as sune as owd Zack set eyes on th’ picter sich a 
change come over him as I never seed afore in adyin’man. He 
jist give over strugglin’, an’ lay back on th’ pillers an’ fairly 
smiled. One might ha’ fancied he thowt he wor out on th’ river 
agin in his owd gun-punt, an’ wor a-watchin’ th’ wherries 
a-gliden down tu th’ Staithe an’ th’ harnsees (herons) a-flyin’ 
across th’ mashes. He hadn't eyes for nuthin’ but th’ picter, an’ 
th’ more he looked at it th’ happier he seemed. He didn’t say 
nuthin’ for a long time, an’ we all drew back inter th’ shadder so 
as not tu disturb him; but arter a while he begun talkin’, half 
tu hisself, it seemed, an’ half tu us. I couldn’t make out all he 
said ; but he fared tu think he wor down on th’ river-bank what 
wor shown in th’ picter, a-waitin’ for th’ wherry tu come along- 
side th’ mill. ‘ That must be Billy Stygles’s wherry, th’ Dunlin,’ 
he say, ‘a-cause there aint another I knows on as has got jist 
sich a white patch on th’ peak o’ th’ sail. I can mind Billy asa 
boy. He used tu come arter the reed-bads’ (birds) naasts when 
I wor a-eel-catchin’ down agin th’ Fleet Deek. I can’t think 
what’s come tu th’ owd mill, howsumdever ; she usen’t tu hev 
ony two sails—th’ tother two got blowed off in th’ November gale 
o’—when wor it ?—I can’t call to mind now. I never thowt 
th’ ’missioners (river commissioners) ‘ud ha’ had her patched up 
agin; they allus said she worn’t wuth it, an’ might jist as well 
rot tu pieces now as th’ new pumpin’ station du all th’ mash- 
drainin’. Lord, how she used tu rattle when there wor a bit o’ 
a breeze a-blowin’! You might ha’ thowt you wor in th’ great 


roller mill down at Lowestoft. Ah! there ont be none o’ th’ 


owd sort 0’ mills left on th’ mashes sune; they're wearin’ up 
fast, same as what I am. 
*« «There’s some wet a-comin’, if I don't mistake th’ look o’ 
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them there clouds. But, Lord, what’s the harm o’ a little wet; 
it ont be th’ fust time I ha’ got a drenchin’ on th’ mashes. You 
ha’ tu take th’ rough an’ th’ smuth here, same as you du in other 
places, an’ if there’s orfen a lot more rough ’an there is smuth, 
well, what’s th’ odds ?--it ony make th’ smuth th’ better when 
you git it. A lot o’ folks thinks as how they couldn’t live nohow 
on th’ mashes; but I wouldn’t live nowhere else, not if 1 had 
th’ chice. I couldn’t live nowhere where I couldn’t hear th’ 
reed-bads a-singin’ an’ th’ pywipes (peewits) a-cryin’. Somehow, 
I don’t seem to hear ’em so clear now as I used tu in th’ days 
when young Billy Stygles come arter th’ naasts; but there owt 
to be some reed-bads in that there reed-bed across th’ river, an’ 
I shouldn’t wonder if I could put up a pywipe or two if I went 
down on tu th’ mash. Why, I can mind th’ time when there 
were buttles (bitterns) a-bumpin’ just over yonder there in 
Reedmere Fen. I can’t see th’ plantin’ (plantation) wery plain 
now—I reckon there’s a mizzle o’ rain a-comin’—but I ha’ sin a 
buttle on th’ top o’ a fir tree there.’ 

‘“‘Owd Zack fared tu be a-wearyin’ hisself wi’ ramblin’ on 
like this about what he fancied he could see on th’ mashes; but 
th’ parson signed tu us tu let him be, an’ he went on in a weak 
sort 0’ voice, stoppin’ now an’ agin tu git his breath: ‘It’s 
a-growin’ dusky away beyond th’ river, an’ there’s a roke (mist) 
a-risin’ outer th’ deeks. Worn’t that a curlew I heerd a-cryin’? 
You can orfen hear ’em a-cryin’ overhead on dark nights, an’ I 
reckon there’s a dark night a-comin’. Billy Stygles’ll hev tu 
shove th’ owd Dunlin along if he want tu git her down tu th’ 
Staithe to-night. I’ve a mind tu look in at th’ Dog an’ Duck 
later on, jist tu see Billy; he’s bound tu be there arter th’ 
wherry’s brought up. We can hev a yarn about th’ fowl—he 
an’ I ha’ bin out a-shutin’ together more’n once since he grew up 
an’ bought a breech-loader. Where’s th’ owd Dunlin now? I 
can’t see her. I must ha’ bin a drowsin’ when she passed 
th’ mill. She must ha’ gone round th’ bend, an’ it’s a-growin’ so 
dark I can’t see beyond th’ salla carr agin th’ Fleet Deek. It’s 
come on dark sort o’ sudden-like, an’—Liz, Liz—owd—gal : 

‘‘Owd Zack fell back in a faint, an’ I an’ th’ parson left 
him tu his folks an’ crep’ downstairs inter th’ livin’-room. I 
could see there wor tears in th’ parson’s eyes, but I didn’t say 
nuthin’, an’ went home, leavin’ him tu be wi’ owd Zack at th’ 
larst. Th’ poor owd chap died afore dawn, but th’ parson let th’ 
picter—an Owd Crome, he called it—stay in th’ room till they 
carried him out on his larst jarney. As I said afore, 1 don’t 
unnerstan’ much about picters, but th’ man what painted that 
‘un knew suffin’ about mills an’ th’ mashes, or he wouldn’t ha’ 
deceived owd Zack, even though th’ poor owd flight-shuter wor 
on bis death-bed.” Wim A. Dott. 








PROFITABLE DOG-KEEPING. 


N spite of the fact that the idea of dog-dealing as a profession 
| is repugnant to the feelings of most people, there can be 
very little doubt that few people can afford to indulge in 
the rather expensive hobby of breeding high-class dogs without 
desiring that there may be some pecuniary returns ; which shall 
justify the outlay of capital and time expended upon this very 
fascinating pursuit. Moreover, there exist many most excellent 
reasons for this, inasmuch as this is, to a certain extent, a 
commercial age, and the 
value of dogs has increased 
by leaps and bounds since 
the establishment of shows, 
whilst the incidental 
expenses connected with 
the production and exhibi- 
tion of the members of the 
canine aristocracy would 
have appeared to be 
impossible to a breeder of 
the past. Then, again, 
there is a very great difference between a breeder who disposes of 
his surplus stock, at prices which are regulated by fair principles of 
supply and demand, and the person who purchases an animal 
with the deliberate purpose of reselling it upon the first oppor- 
tunity that presents itself for a larger sum. 
Assuming, therefore, that it is conceded that a dog lover has 
determined to. invest some capital in the acquisition of a more 
valuable dog or dogs than his circumstances would justify, unless 


NON-UPSETABLE DOG DISH. 
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he sees his way to dispose 
of the animals he proposes 
to rear at such prices as 
may assist him in indulg- 
ing in what otherwise 
would be simply an un- 
justifiable luxury, it will 
be the object of the writer 
to endeavour, in thecourse 
of this and the succeeding 
papers on the subject, to 
assist him in the laudable 
object that he has in A 
view. In the first place, 

before arriving at a final decision regarding the variety of 
dog that shall be patrorised, the cautious beginner should 
endeavour to remember that, if he desires to succeed, there 
is something more than personal inclinations to be taken 
into consideration. At the same time, it is freely conceded 
that a person whose admiration is centred upon one 
particular variety is far more likely to succeed as a breeder 
of it than of any other; but, on the other hand, there 
is the undeniable fact to be faced, that one breed of dog will 
flourish under conditions which would be fatal to another; and 
not every amateur dog lover is so fortunately situated as to be 
in a position to give full and unrestricted scope to his personal 
inclinations. 

A person, for instance, would be acting most unwisely if he 
decided to keep big dogs, such as mastiffs or St. Bernards, in a 
yard that was only large enough to accommodate a kennel of 
terriers; and he who deliberately makes up his mind to adopt 
a variety that requires a great deal of’ care and supervision, 
when he knows that he will not only be unable to attend to their 
wants himself, but that there is no suitable person to act as his 
deputy, can only be regarded as acting inimically to his own 
interests. Briefly speaking, however, there are certain rules to 
be observed and certain dangers to be avoided in the treatment 





ONE-DOG KENNEL, 
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A BUSINESS-LIKE RANGE OF KENNELLING. 


and management of all dogs, and therefore it necessarily follows 
that these should be the first consideration for the dog-breeder 
in embryo. 

Commencing at the beginning, the provision of a suitable 
kennel for the reception of his dogs is a most important matter 
for consideration ; and here a preliminary word of advice may be 
given to the inexperienced person, namely, never chain up any 
dog, and especially a young one, if you can possibly avoid doing 
so, ns straining at the collar is liable to wring his shoulders 
out of shape. At the same time, it does not at all necessarily 
follow that the erection of an elaborate range of kennels is 
imperative, as an old shed may be quite capable of being trans- 
formed into an excellent home for the dogs. The great ills to 
dog flesh which must be avoided, if success is to be achieved, 
are damp and draughts and dirt; conse- 
quently the roof, walls, and floor must be 
water-tight and air-tight except at the 
proper places. To ensure this the roof 
must slope sufficiently and be equal to 
keeping out the rain and wind. This 
object can be effected if the roof is of wood 
by covering it with felt and tarring the 
latter, or if it is in bad repair by laying 
galvanised iron sheeting over the boards, 
though it should be remembered that iron itself is not a 
good materia] for the roofing of a kennel, it being a producer 
of cold in winter and heat in summer. AA tile roof, if the 
kennel is fairly lofty, is a capital roof provided that it is well 
pointed, and so, of course, are slates if laid upon boards, whilst 
: en of many persons thatch is an ideal covering for a 

ennel. 

Having satisfied himself that the roof is water-tight and 
sound, the dog-owner should see that, if it is of the lean-to order, 
the damp does not penetrate between its summit and the wall, 
and then devote his attention to the condition of the sides, to 
ensure their being draught-proof. This point having been settled, 
his next consideration should be the floor, the best materials for 
which are cement, aspbalte, or boards, whilst the worst is brick, 
as the last-named is always an absorbent of moisture, and is 
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there‘ore to be avoided. Finally, there should be a window to 
provide ligl.t, the upper sash of which ought to be capable of 
being raised and lowered, a tight-fitting door, and a smaller 
opening, for which it is better to arrange a door, for the dogs to 
go in and out of when the larger one is shut. The outside 
yard should be cemented—asphalte is not a good substance 
to place under dogs out of doors, as it is so apt to become 
affected by the sun—and the whole should be enclosed by 
a substantial iron railing over which the dogs cannot jump 
or climb. An admirable design for a railing is shown herewith. 

The above is a brief description of the sort of kennel that 
the amateur may erect for the requirements of his dogs, whilst 
as a guide for him in arriving at an estimate of its capacities it 
may be suggested that a sleeping-house for such breeds as fox- 
terriers will be amply big enough for six if it measures 8ft. by 4ft., 
with a yard of twice that size, whilst, of course, the dimensions 
must be considerably 
increased for larger ANN MANNS rnAATAAAnNANA 
dogs. If only one dog is 
kept, of course a smaller 
shed and yard will 
amply suffice. 

It does not, how- 
ever, follow that every 
intending dog-owner is 
fortunate enough to 


possess a large yard 
with a shed in it, and | Mh ll WAHT 
under such conditions, : 


especially if he happens 
to be a tenant, he would 
be acting in opposition to his own interests if he erected buildings 
that would become the property of his landlord. There are, 
however, portable buildings of many excellent designs that 
he can purchase upon terms which are considerably lower 
than the village carpenter can make them, as the large firms 
who make a speciality of such kennels employ a staff of workmen 
for no other purpose than the manufacture of these, and, being 
wholesale consumers, can purchase all the necessary materials at 
prices far below those charged to the private individual. 

Where only one dog is kept, a kennel such as that illustrated 
will be found all that is necessary for his health and comfort, as 
the entrance being at the back ensures the occupant being 
sheltered from the wind and protected from driving rain or mist; 
whilst outside there is a comfortable sheltered bench for him to 
lie upon. The double range of kennels, as shown in the other 
illustration, represents a serviceable, business-like home, and can 
be manufactured of a sufficient size to accommodate any number 
of dogs. It will be seen that the roof is of galvanised iron, but 
this can be laid on boards; whilst the sleeping-places are so 
designed that the dogs can use the tops of them as a bench for 
resting on during the day. Of course there are many more 
elaborate designs for dog kennels, but the above, which have 
been kindly supplied to us by Spratt’s Patent, may be com- 
mended to the amateur dog lover as being well calculated to 
meet all the requirements of his pets, without involving him in 
any unnecessary preliminary expense. 
































































































































SECTION OF IRONWORK RAILING. 


(70 be continued.) 











THE Poppy WINDFLOWERS, 

HE Poppy Windflower is Anemone coronaria, and attent’on is drawn to 
the plant now, as a charming variety of rose-pink colour has been sold in 
large quantities during the winter in the markets and on street barrows. 

This pink flower from sunny Nice is a variety grown in large breadths by the 
Mediterranean shore, and is appropriately named Rose de Nice. There are 
many forms of the Poppy Anemone, a brilliant garden flower of wonderful 
diversity of colouring, from white, through rich purple shades, to dazzling 
crimson, and large beds of a bright colour seen in full beauty on a mild winter 
day is a sight to remember. The writer has seen in the Southern Counties, of 
Ireland especially, such an effect as this, obtained, too, with little trouble or 
expense. It is scarcely worth while to plant roots, as seeds are easily raised, 
and these may be sown as soon as ripe, at the present time or in June, Get 
the seed saved from strains or races of flowers of the purest colours, and choose 
a sunny, well-drained bed, making the surface fine and moistening it. Then 
sow the seed thinly and just cover it with soil. Sprinkle gently with water and 
cover with a newspaper kept in its place by pea-sticks, as darkness is necessary 
to promote satisfactory germination. When the seedlings appear, remove the 
covering and either allow them to remain in their present position or transplant 
early in the following autumn. whole process is so simple that the novice 
in gardening may succeed. Flowers will he produced in spring, and, for the 
sake of effect, keep the colours apart, especially the purples and violets. When 
a beautiful colour is noticed, select seed from that flower, and in this wav raise 
a race of effective varieties. 
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DovsBLe PRIMROSFS 


Very little is known of the beautiful double Primroses, although this may 
seem a statement easily contradicted, but, unfortunately, the finer kinds are not 
vigorous. Probably the reason of their scarcity is their tender constitution, 
which demands greater care in cultivation than is needed for the ordinary group 
of Primroses and Polyanthuses. In the South of Ireland especially this double- 
flowered race seems to succeed unusually well, due to the milder and moister 
climate than obtains in the home counties. When well grown the plants are 
very handsome, with broad, succulent leaves and exquisite flowers, each like a 
rosette, and as dainty in form as in colour. Large clumps with a hundred 
flowers open are a rare picture, especially if the variety should be the old 
crimson Pompadour or some silvery white. Many shades may be seen in a 
well-chosen collection, but preference, as a rule, should be given to the selfs, 
pure colours with no foreign tint, and these, grown strongly, give hand.uls of 
blossom for cutting. Sulphur, cherry, deep crimson (Pompadour), white, lilac, 
and rose may all be obtained, but the most precious of these is Pompadour, the 
old double crimson Primrose, a flower of perfect rosette form and deep velvety 
crimson. The Rev. P. H. Mules, of the Old Parsonage, Gresford, in an article 
recently in a horticultural journal, stated ‘‘that the value of these Primroses 
as cut blooms has never been appreciated, although we are a commercial as well as 
a flower-loving people. As an instance of the blooming qualities of these 
plants and their value to the sellers of cut flowers I may mention a small bed, 
oft. 6in. by 4ft., of double white Primroses grown here, containing fifty plants, 
much too crowded, but carrying at one time an average of eighty open blooms 
per plant—an aggregate of 4,000—all of even size, of about 1 5-8in. in diameter, 
and this at a time when white flowers were especially sought for and commanded 
a high price. Their decorative value in the garden when highly cultivated is 
great, yet they require comparatively little protection, whilst the space allotted 
to them need not be large. If it is desired to oltain early flowers, a frame 
6ft. by 4ft. can be placed over them, supported only at the corners, for Primroses 
require plenty of air and are very averse to coddling. At the same time I advise 
screens as a protection against cutting winds, which materially injure the delicate 
varieties, and I have found nothing cheaper nor more satisfactory than some 
light material, such as Heather or Fern or Reed-straw, sandwiched between 
two layers of wire netting.” 


PRIMROSES IN THE GARDEN. 


A Primrose is always pretty, but some forms of our wayside wilding are 
more beautiful in the garden than others, especially the strong bunch-flowered 
varieties. These one seldom sees in gardens, but Miss Jekyll, in her charming 
book ‘* Wood and Garden,” reviewed in CounTRY LIFE of March 18th, 
mentions the Primrose and the effect of eventide upon breadths of flowers in full 
beauty. Primroses delight in a strong loamy soil, and where they are wanted 
to grow vigorously and the staple is light it pays to enrich it with loam mixed 
with well-decayed manure. The Munstead Primroses are superb, strong in 
growth, the sturdy stems bearing flowers of bold form, | road, and richly coloured. 
One may choose from white, deep orange, yellow, and red, a!l clear pure selfs, 
which must be planted in distinct groups, not in mixtures. Then one will get 
the effect of a sea of colour—here an expanse of intense yellow, there glowing 
red, deepening still in the light of a late spring evening. 


THE DouBLE GORSE. 


This is the double variety of our native Gorse (Ulex europzeus), and a bark 
of it in full bloom is even more striking than one of the common kind. _ It flowers 
with the same wonderful freedom as the Gorse of our common land and rough 
places, but is dwarfer, more compact, and stronger, whilst the flowers, being 
double, remain much longer in beauty. The common Gorse soon becomes tall 
and scraggy, a condition of growth remedied of course by cutting down, but one 
does not want always to inflict such bold surgery upon the shrubs of either the 
garden or the woodland. Another point is that the double Gorse is hardier ; at 
least our experience of it in the last severe winter (1895) was that it escaped 
with few blemishes, whilst the other was severely injured. Gorse, like the 
Broom, is very difficult to transplant, and this should always be done, if possible, 
from pots. When planting out cuttings, put them where they are to remain, 
because of this difficulty in establishing even young specimens. The way to get 
Gorse from cuttings is to strike the little shoots in summer, say mid-July, 
selecting moderately firm wood, and cutting just below a joint, as one would any 
ordinary cuttings. Three inches is a good length. Dibble them under a hand- 
glass out of doors in sandy soil, and shade when the weather is very hot. 





GOAT-HOUSE, 
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Leave them there until large enough to plant out. One need have no bare 
banks in gardens when such beautiful shrubs as the Gorse and Broom are 
available. The deep green colour of the Gorse and its rich yellow flowers 
compose a glorious picture. Its depth of colour is at all times enjoyable. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to ass‘st our 
readers in matters concern'ng the garden, and to receive photographs and notes 
of interest for our ‘* Correspondence ” columns, 
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‘Tt is interesting to note that asses and goats do not suffer from tuber- 
culosis.”—S1rk WILLIAM BrRoaDBENT on ‘‘ The Prevention of Consumption.” 


N the discussions upon tuberculosis, which just now verge 
upon the panic stage, it seems to have occurred to few 
persons that milk, and butter too, can be produced without 

the agency of cows. The reason for the neglect to utilise milch 
goats doubtless lies in the fact that the goats native to this 





MELISSA 


country have not been bred with sufficient regard to the produc- 
tion of milk, and are ill-suited to supplying a constant demand. 

In Switzerland only has the goat received the attention due 
to its merits. In that country are to be found some sixteen 
breeds, certain of which are grown for mutton; but others have 
been carefully selected for their milking qualities. The best of 
these breeds, and probably the most efficient milk-producing 
creature for its size in existence, is one peculiar to a district of 
the Canton St. Gallen, known as the 
Toggenburg Valley. 

This valley, unknown to the 
British tourist, and lying beneath the 
snowy slopes of the Santis mountain, is 
inhabited by a race of men even more 
thrifty and industrious than _ the 
generality of the Swiss peasantry, 
boasting a history of romantic interest, 
and a Protestantism which the armies 
of Austria failed to subdue, and which 
produced the reformer, Zwingli, whose 
birthplace still stands near the head of 
the valley. 

Their principal source of income 
is derived from the manufacture of 
embroideries, and they keep goats 
more with a view to milk than mutton. 
The process of careful selection carried 
on through many centuries has pro- 
duced a breed probably unrivalled in 
the qualities that have been so long 
kept in view. 

A few enthusiasts, of whom the 
writer is one, have been for some years 
breeding these goats in England, and 
classes for them have been included 
at some of the leading agricultural 
shows. 
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Recognising early in my 
married life the importance of 
providing for children a supply of 
wholesome milk, and _ scared by 
the dangers that attend upon the 
drinkers of cows’ milk, I established a 
dairy of the best goats at that time 
obtainable in England. Later, in 1894, 
I went to the Toggenburg Valley, and 
brought back half-a-dozen examples 
of the goat of the district, taking 
occasion at the same time to study them 
upon their native mountains. 

My first visit to the Toggenburg 
was in the month of June, when one 
may fairly expect to find goats milking 
well. I subsequently visited the valley 
in November and December, when the 
winter snows that cover this elevated 
region were daily expected. The pro- 
ductive condition of the goats at this 
advanced season showed me plainly 
the work of which they were capable. 

The cow will breed at any time of 
the year, but the goat will produce its 
kids only in the months between January 
and August; but as the Toggenburg 
goat will continue in milk long after 
she is in young again, it is perfectly 
easy with this breed to arrange for the 
winter supply. 

I have kept one of these goats in 
milk for two years without allowing her 
to breed, and found her giving a reasonable amount of milk even 
at the end of that time. 

As to the amount of produce that may be obtained from these 
small animals, I am enabled, by the kindness of Mr. C. A. Gates, 
of Guildford, to quote some statistics he has prepared most care- 
fully from the yield of his five Toggenburgers. To see the 
care and enjoyment with which Mr. Gates attends his goats 
gives me the keenest pleasure. A thorough-going enthusiast, 
he superintends personally every detail, and registers weights 
and quantities with an accuracy and care that give his figures a 
special interest. Being one of the proprietors of a large dairy 
business, Mr. Gates brings to bear upon his hobby the knowledge 
and experience of a specialist. His animals live under the most 
perfect conditions as regards their housing and feeding. Their 
rations consist of a liberal allowance of oats, cake, and hay, 
besides the pasturage of which they have the range in summer. 

The house in which they sleep throughout the year, and in 
which they spend most of their time in winter, is a picturesque 
chalet, which, but for its thatched roof, might call up memories 
of the goats’ native land. 

Besides supplying his own household with milk and butter, 
Mr. Gates has sent out upwards of 1,000 bottles of milk, 
sterilised for travelling, together with supplies of fresh milk for 


the feeding of infants in the neighbourhood. 





SEPARATING, CHURNING, AND WORKING THE BUTTER. 
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ZTOGGENBURG GOATS. 


Quantity of Largest 


Date of Date of Milk given Milk given quantity 

Names, Age. W'ght. Kidding Kidding on 7 Feb., sinceKidd'g onany 

in 1898. in 1899. 1899, in 1898. one day 

yrs. Lb, lb, oz. Ib. ox. 

MELISSA 100 27 Mar. 16 Feb, Dried off 10 Dec. 1,664 4} 8 11} 
OLGA 105 7Feb. 9 Feb. Ilb. 11foz. 1,592 13 7 Oo 


BARBARA ... 102 5 Apr. gFeb. Dried off 15 Dec. 1,267 34 7 5§ 
WILHELMINA 1t5 19Feb. 9 Feb. Dried off 10 Dec. 1,234 7 5 124 
(714 Imperial Gallons)—7,140 14} 

The above table shows the quantity of milk yielded by 
his five goats, and not selected examples from a large herd— 
indeed, one of the animals, Wilhelmina, labours under the 
serious handicap of having only one serviceable teat. 

To appreciate the quantity represented by the 714 gallons, 
it may be stated that the amount of milk yielded by these five 
goats in one season would fill 42 full-sized railway churns. It 
may be noted that four of the goats were due to kid earlier this 
year than last, thus reducing the length of their milking season ; 
had it been otherwise, the sum total would have been somewhat 
larger. It will be seen that Melissa, a goat bred from one which 
I brought from the Toggenburg, has given over 16} times her 
own weight in milk. I have no means of ascertaining how this 
would compare with the yield of a good cow, but it must not be 
forgotten that the solids contained in goats’ milk are greatly 
in excess of those contained in cows’ 
milk. 

Barbara, a goat of my breeding, has 
obtained her Toggenburg blood through 
the male line only, and is specially 
interesting as showing milking qualities 
transmitted from the sires. She was 
bred by mating an ordinary English 
goat to a Toggenburg male, crossing 
the progeny again with a Toggenburg 
sire. She won first prize in the 
Toggenburg class at the last Dairy 
Show, Olga winning the milking 
contest on the same occasion, having 
won the first prize the year before. 

The general questions of the feeding 
and management of goats are not within 
the scope of this paper. I may refer 
readers to my handbook, ‘ Milch Goats 
and Their Management,” published by 
Vinton and Co. But I hope I have said 
enough to show that in the Toggenburg 
goat we have an animal capable of some 
day becoming a valuable contributor to 
our daily needs, The medical profession, 
while fully alive to the value of milk 
free from the danger of tuberculous 
infection, have never regarded it as 
obtainable in practice. The existence 
of Mr. Gates’s herd, and the remarkable 
statistics he has recorded, will therefore 
come as a revelation to many. 

Bryan Hook, 
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English Renaissance—mark especially the great entrance porch, 
and the beautiful terrace front on the south-eastern side—the 
house embodies the features of a much older lodge or mansion, 
which appears to have been built by Thomas Foxley in the 
fourteenth century. Foxley was a friend of William of Wykeham, 
the famous Bishop of Winchester, and it is noteworthy that the 
groined cellars of Bramshill have vaulting-ribs exactly like those 


hill. It stands in Eversley parish, in the extreme north 

4 of Hampshire, and in a fine country, “ looking out,” as 

Kingsley said, “from its evry of dark firs,” over an extensive 
prospect, embracing Aldershot, the Hog’s Back, the North 
Downs, and a vast and beautiful landscape of heaths, fir-woods, 
and pastures very charming to’ behold. Here is nothing to 











break the antique 
spell. The broad 
balustraded ter- 
race, the old 
bowling-green, 
the quaint gar- 
dens, the great 
firs, oaks, and 
yews shadowing 
the pathways, 
call up many a 
vision of gay 
ladies and 
plumedcavaliers, 
whose talk will 
be all of the vic- 
tory of Rupert 
at Chalgrove, or 
sadly of the old 
Marquis of Win- 
chester,marching 
out from neigh- 
bouring Basing 
House as it 
burned, rejoicing 
that its last name 
was ‘ Loyalty.” 
And the house of 
Bramshill _ itself 
is a place of re- 
markably beauti- 
ful character, 
with a_ history, 
and legends 
gathered about it 
such as_ lend 
their glamour to 
the old habita- 
tions of men. 
Woods and gar- 
dens, too, it has, 
and broad acres, 
and all the 
character that 
belongs to an 
ancestral home. 
The late’ Sir 
William Cope 
wrote a_ history 
and . description 
of the place, 
which was pri- 
vately printed, 
and is an ex- 
ceedingly valu- 
able contribution 
to an understand- 
ing of domestic 
architecture. 
Although it bears 
upon its face the 
aspect of the 
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in the steward’s 
room and ser- 
vants’ hall at 
Windsor, which 
belong to the 
work carried out 
at the castle by 
the builder- 
bishop. From 
the Foxleys the 
estate passed 
through many 
hands, including 
those of the 
Poulets, Mar- 
quises of Win- 
chester, who had 
their noble house 
of Basing, eight 
miles away, to 
Edward, Lord 
Zouche of 
Harringworth, in 
1605. 

Lord Zouche 
was a man of 
much note, at one 
time Ambassador 
to Scotland, and 
at another Lord 
Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, a 
lover, moreover, 
of architecture, 
of the beauties of 
the country, and 
the delights of 
horticulture. He 
it was who em- 
ployed the 
famous John 
Thorpe, builder 
of Hatfield, to 
raise a new house 
upon the site of 
the old structure, 
then doubtless 
sunk to irre- 
trievable decay. 
Mr. Fergusson, 
the well-known 
architect, was in- 
terested to 
discover the 
manner in which 
Thorpe con- 
verted the old 
quadrangular 
structure, looking 
tn upon its court- 
yard, to a Stuart 
mansion looking 
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out to its sur- 
roundings. At 
Hatfield he took 
down three sides 
of the quadrangle 
and used __ the 
fourth as stables; 
at Bramshill he 
pushed back, as 
it were, two sides 
of the quadrangle 
until they nearly, 
but not quite, 
touched, thus 
leaving a house 
upon the plan of 
the letter H, with 
an elongated and 
double middle 
bar. The house 
he erected is of 
brick, with dress- 
ings of Head- 
ington stone, and 
is exceedingly 
rich in its con- 
ception and 
details. These 
shall not, with 
one exception, be 
described here, 


but it will be vopyright. THE POSTERN GATE. 


observed that 

the arches and open-work parapet of the cloister porch on 
the south-western side, the oriel above, the sculptured 
pilasters, the mullioned windows and fine bays throughout 
the house, the arches of the garden terrace, the perforated 
parapets, the many gablesien the. north-western side, and, 
in a word, all the features, are extremely good and elaborate, 
and that the grouping and diversity of the various parts of the 
house give a very noble character to the place. The interior, 
too, is in many parts extremely rich and beautiful, and the 
structure will well repay the study of those privileged to visit 
it. One feature will be particularly noticed. It is the form 
assumed by the open-work cresting of the great porch, which 
is that of the Prince of Wales’s plume, and there is a coronet 
between, scarcely visible from below. It is, of course, possible 
that this is no more than a form of Renaissance ornament of 
unusual kind, but, when the Queen visited Bramshill in 1845, and 
the Prince of Wales in 1871, they both identified the device. The 
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explanation of 
this interesting 
feature is_ tra- 
ditional, for the 
house, it is said, 
was erected by 
Lord Zouche for 
Henry, Prince of 
Wales, son of 
James I., who 
died in 1612. 
Some idea may 
have existed of 
purchasing it for 
the unfortunate 
Prince. At any 
rate the associa- 
tion isinteresting 
and curious, and, 
asiftostrengthen 
it, there is in the 
Hall at Brams- 
hill =n enriched 
helmet, with the 
Prince of Wales’s 
plume and the 
Star ofthe Garter 
enamelled on it. 
It is, however, 
quite certain that 
the young Prince 
never resided at 
the house, for 
the descent of the property is undoubted. Lord Zouche loved 
his new home exceeding well, and it is very pleasant to know 
that William Browne, in 1614, dedicated to him his ‘* Shepherd’s 
Pipe ”’ in these words: 
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‘* Be pleased, great Lord, when underneath the shades 
Of your delightful Bramshill—where the Spring 
Her flowers for gentle blasts with zephyrs trades— 
Once more to hear a silly shepherd sing.” 


It may be observed that to read these instructive lines 
aright-—instructive because they show how Bramshill then was 
appreciated—the name of the place must be _ pronounced 
‘‘ Bramzle,” or something like it, as the Hampshire peasantry 
call it to-day. 

Lord Zouche entertained much when he lived in this glorious 
place, and many a time the bowl sped to its mark upon that 
delightful green below the terrace. But not all things were shot 
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so well. It chanced on the Midsummer Day of 1621, that 
George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, being ona visit to 
the house, went to recreate himself in 
the park by shooting deer with the 
cross-bow. It was a sport, we may 
charitably believe, unfamiliar to the 
archiepiscopal hand, for but three 
years before Abbott had _ inveighed 
most strenuously against ‘‘ The Book 
of Sport.” At any rate, the arrow, 
sped by his hand, instead of finding its 
mark in the flying deer, glanced, as is 
believed, from a tree and buried itself 
in the arm of a_ poor keeper, who, 
apparently for want of the help of one 
skilled with the tourniquet, bled to 
death within the hour. Readers of 
Kingsley, the parson of Eversley, may 
know how well he loved Bramshill, and 
the following is his graphic picture of 
that sad Midsummer Day: “I went 
the other day,”’ he wrote, “‘ to Brams- 
hill Park, the home of the Seigneur du 
Pays here, Sir John Cope, and there I 
saw the very tree where an ancestor of 
mine, Archbishop Abbott, in James I.’s 
tinie, shot the keeper by accident. I 
could fancy the noble old man, very 
different from his picture as it hangs 
in the dining-room at Chelsea. I 
could fancy the deer sweeping by, and 
the rattle of the cross-bow, and the 
white splinters sparkling off the fatal 
tree as the bolt glanced and turned, 
and then the death shriek and the 
stagger, and the heavy fall of the 
sturdy forester, and the bow dropping 
from the old man’s hands, and the 
blood sinking from his heart in one chilling rush, and his 
glorious features collapsing into that look of changeless and 
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rigid sorrow, which haunted me in the portrait upon the wall in 
childhood. He never smiled again! As I sat under the tree, 
there seemed to be a solemn and remorseful moan in the long 
branches, mixed with an airy whisper of the lighter leaves 
that told of present as well as past.” Sadly must the 
party have wended their way from the park, through that 
beautiful arch known as the “ Postern,” into the green court, 
and to where the flower garden is, on their way back to 
the house. 

From the Zouches the estate passed by purchase to the 
Earl of Antrim, afterwards to Sir Robert Henley, and in 1700 to 
Sir John Cope, eldest son of the fifth Baronet, and ancestor of 
the present owner. In the hands of this family it has been 
cherished, renovated, and very greatly adorned. 

We cannot conclude this first article on Bramshill without 
just a glance at the interior, though its many fine portraits 
cannot be noticed here. The hall, entered from the cloister 
porch, is of exceedingly interesting character, with splendid 
heraldic screens, and it is to be observed that the entrance not 
being under the screens marks this as an early example of 
the departure from an arrangement which had existed for 
centuries. Passing from the dais through the terrace hall, we 
reach the great dining-room, hung with English tapestry, repre- 
senting forest scenes in subdued tones, probably from the old 
Mortlake looms. The red drawing-room, billiard-room, and 
garden-room lie beyond. The principal chamber on the first 
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floor is the great drawing-room, a noble apartment, with a 
rarely beautiful ceiling, enriched with pendants, an elaborate 
frieze, a chimney-piece lofty and beautiful, most remarkable 
panelling, and tapestry from designs by Rubens himself, 
executed under his own supervision. Here, too, are the chapel- 
room, library, and long gallery, all remarkably beautiful and 
interesting. 

Legend clings to the old chest in the gallery, though, sooth 
to say, it is not the original of the “lost bride,” which was 
removed by the widow of Sir Denzil Cope about the year 1812. 
Moreover, Sir William Cope assigns the whole story to the 
realm of myth. Rogers in his “‘ Ginevra,” and Haines Bailey in 
his * Mistletoe Bough,” associated Bramshill with the story ; and 
those who would know how the fair girl died in the oaken chest 
on her bridal day may consult their thrilling pages. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ANY novels which I have lately been reading have left me with a 
sense of disappointment. Indifferent materials, badly handled, and 
poverty of style, have depressed the energetic searcher for merit. 

Even Mrs. Atherton, with her study of a feminine dipsomaniac, has disappointed 
her admirers, though still her story has strong dramatic interests. But I have 
selected two stories to write aLout to-day which, if they are not ambitious, have 
many merits. They are diverse, and yet much akin. Both have strong local 
colour, excellent grasp of character, and personages strongly individualised. 
They belong a little to the “ kailyard” school, and deal neither with dramatic 
episodes nor sounding events. ‘‘Warp and Weft,” by Violet Hobhouse 
(Skeffington), is the better of the two. There is a tragic quality in it, and interest 
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we'l sustained, but it leaves one exasperated at the end that a hound escapes his 
whipping, and that a good woman is sacrificed through fraud. The scene is the 
North of Ireland, which is pictured in strong colour to the very life ; and there 
is a paltry-minded and selfish young man, set up with smug respectability and 
a desire to be correct. To this Moloch, which is his own selfishness, he 
sacrifices everything. For this reason must his mother sit in the sanctified 
drawing-room, with the blinds drawn against the aggressive sun, the walnut 
furniture, the polished table, with knitted mats under the ornaments, and the 
gla-s-shaded stand of waxen flowers resting amid woollen roses. His sister Ellie 
is 4 most natural creation, compounded of strength and weakness, with maidenly 
love and true fervour in her. It does not sort with her brother’s sordid dignity 
that she shall marry honest Hugh McLean. Totallv different, and yet not less 
true, is the character of Esther McVeagh, the gentle, strong, self-contained, 
noble girl he tricks into marriage with him. As a land-rabber, threatening her 
weakly father with legal process, with alternate brow-beating and sickening gush, 
he leads her to the sacrifice, after the unspeakable treachery of intercepting the 
letters that she writes to her lover and he to her. It speaks much for the 
reality of Miss Hobhouse’s creations—of the fle~-h and blood which she infuses 
into them—that it is impossible to read her pages without feeling positive anger 
at the dastardly fraud. In the same spirit does ke treat his sister and McLean, 
and a more pititble specimen of human nature—an1 of the reality of him there 
can be no doubt—I have not found in fiction for many a day. 

How the sordid spirit of the hound works in the story let readers 
discover.. They will be charmed as they go on with the variety of character, for 
querulous Mrs. Quinn, and poor Mrs. Dugan, not less than the fine friends of 
the villain, and above all the ancient sybil, Ann, are all strong and lifelike. 
The description, too, and the dialogue are excellent. There is something very 
striking and impressive when we find old Ann, sitting in her solitary corner, 
** crackin’ wi’ the Almighty,” and ‘*speerin’ into the future in the grummles o’ 
tay ’—a character well compounded of piety and superstition. It will illustrate 
Miss Hobhouse’s singular power if I quote from the scene in which poor 
distraught Ellie seeks she ter, knocking in the night at her door, ‘** Ann! 
Ann! dear Ann! for the love of God rise and take me in.’ At the knocking 
ard the cry the old woman woke and sat up in bed. ‘Ann, Ann!’ came the 
voice again. The cat leape? down from some hidden perch, and Ann, devout y 
folding her hands, replied, ‘ Yea, Lord, here am I. It’s long I ha’ waited on 
Ye, an’ aye Ye tarried, but I kenned Ye maun come at the back end. : 
Ay, Lord, long hae I waited an’ hopit, and many’s the day I hae thought wud 
mebbe be my last, an’ me aye thinkin’ long for Heaven’s rest, and now I hae na 
even my clean cap wi’ the fine goffred frills on it, and the new black ribbon I 
hae laid past this twinty years again this very hour. But mebbe He’ll wait yet 
awee till I get mesel’ changit.’ As she spoke Ann had risen and partly dressed 
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herself ; she now with trembling hands brought out this precious cap and ribbon 
from a cardboard box hidden under the bed. ‘I’ll no can put the new shimey 
on me, but the weemen’s sure ti'l fin’ it agin’ my laying out. Ay, dear! He’s 
callin’ again. I dursna keep Him waitin’ on me doorstep.’” After this one 
might have expected an anti-climax, but there is none. Strength, such as I have 
suggested, is maintained to the end. 

The other story I refer to is ‘* Miss Nanse,” by Sarah Tyt'er (John 
Long). There isa kind of delicate fratrance about the book, which is quite 
de‘ightful. Miss Tytler has taken exceeding pleasure in the creation of those 
excellent maiden ladies, Miss Nanse and Mi-s Mattie, the daughters of a late 
provost of Pitcaird, now no longer in their first youth, in fact a good deal beyond 
i1, and engaged in the occupation of dressmaking for the best people of the 
district. | The pretty romance of the younger sister has been preserved in 
lavender, but all «nds happily, and ‘‘ Old Peter ” is a bachelor no more. The 
Misses Fotheringham are true ladies, and they have a pretty niece, Mally, 
who in the end marries ‘‘ Young Peter.” The society and character o1 
Pitcaird in Scotland half a century ago are excellently well described. There is 
amusement, too, when the nabob brothers arrive from India, breaking in upon 
the local flavour with sharp contrast. There is also a villain in the piece, though 
he does not ruffle its flow, who brings from the East a begum wife, with the air 
of devadent Goa alout her. Cruelly she is done to death, and ‘‘ Young Peter’s” 
good fortune is the revenge for many evil deeds. But the incidents are not 
exciting, and Miss Tytler has success‘ully devoted herself to the de‘ineation of 
old Scotch li’e and character. 

** Amici, Dum vivimus vivamus !” exclaimed the Roman pa'ricians by way 
of grace before meat. This, says Mr. Edward Spencer, was sung or shouted at 
all bean-feasts and supper parties of those days, and was probably the original 
version of ‘* We won’t go home till morning.” Thus delectably do we begin a 
volume entitled ‘“* The Flowing Bowl” (Richards), which is a companion to the 
same writer’s capital ‘*‘ Cakes and Ale.” The new volume is full of sprightly wit 
and quaint erudition. ‘‘The Old Adam” is traced to his beginning in very 
pleasant fashion, nothing being set down in the interests of the mere toper. 
Here is Sir Walter Raleigh’s sack posset : ‘‘ Boil together half a pint of sherry 
and half a pint of ale, and add gradually a quart of boiling cream or milk ; 
sweeten the mixture well, and flavour with grated nutmeg; put into a heated 
dish, cover and stand by the fire for two or three hours”; and, says Mr. 
Spencer, humorously, ‘‘ If you can see the double ox-fences in Northamptonshire 
next morning there is not much the matter with your liver.” He describes, too, 
‘* King William’s Posset,” an awful concoction, with the admonition ‘‘ Fear not 
the bile.” ‘ Brown Betty,” ‘* Ale Flip,” ‘* Ebulum,” ‘* Cock Ale,” and a host 
of other quaint old beverages are described, with others more ‘nspiring and noe 
wholesome. 





OUR HIGHLAND BRIGADE. 


“PF TSNHEY’RE 
a’ douce, 
canny 

leasts, ilka ane 
o’ them. If ye 
should have 
ocheshun ”’ (occa- 
sion) ‘*to cross the 
burn, or gae by 
the short way to 
the toon, ye will 
not be waving 
yere parasols, or 
shooing at them 
this time what- 
ever.” 

Thus spake 
Donald, our 
cattle-herd, who 
had induced his 
master to pur- 
chase a score of 
the wild-looking 
animals from the 
hills, to keep 
in the park round 
our Lowland 
home. 

“They're a’ 
very triendly 
bodies,’”’ he con- 
tinued, “and gin ¢. Red, Wishaw, NB, 
they run till ye 
at a’ it’s only for a crack” (gossip), ‘‘and no’ for mischief. 
They're no’ like those Lowland beasts we had last March that 
were aye glowerin’ an’ keekin’ at ye when ye passed, as if they 
would eat ye. One of them did once give me a bit lift when I 
had my back till him, though I never told the leddies, or the 
master either, forbye.” 

Donald always maintained that his young mistresses were 
too many for managers and too few for milkmaids, but he was 
sincerely anxious to win their good opinion for his Highland 
pets beforehand, and was consequently unusually explanatory 
and polite on the day of their arrival. 

Encouraged by his encomiums, we accompanied him to the 
big cattle yard, where these “‘ canny beasts”’ had been put into 
teniporary quarters for the night. They had been brought down 





from the hills by 
a couple of High- 
land drovers and 
their dogs, two 
of which were 
lying on sentry 
duty at the yard 
gate when we 
arrived. As we 
approached, the 
two dogs got up, 
stretched them- 
selves, and then 
gave a warning 
growl, addressed 
to the cattle, not 
to us, to behave 
themselves. They 
then lay down as 
before,apparently 
satisfied that 
their charges 
would take the 
hint. The arrival 
of nearly two 
dozen new 
animals at the 
home farm all at 
one time was 
rather an exciting 
event, and we 


THEIR LEADER. Copyright 1ooked at them 


with no little 
curiosity and interest. They might be as gentle as to deserve 
all Donald’s praises, but they did not look it. There were 
six cows with their calves, a lot of wild-looking heifers, and 
a fine shaggy young bull. All of them had hair like mops, 
covering their eyes with a “bang” like a Skye terrier’s. 
The only difference in this rough covering was that their 
flanks looked like the worn parts of hearth-rugs, while on 
their necks and along their backs the matted locks and tresses 
were longer. Some were red, with yellowish hair on forehead 
and back; some dusty-coloured, and looking as if they would 
be the better for being sent to a carpet-beater; some curious 
shades of smoky yellow, others rusty black. They all had as 
long pedigrees as any Highland cateran, and eyed us through 
their mops of hair much as a party of men from the hills might 
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have regarded a group of Lowland 
gaolers had they been taken red-handed 
in a foray. 

THEIR LeapeER stood boldly in 

ont. Behind were massed the rank 
and file, with the calves in the middle, 
and outside a fringe of long and 
gleaming horns. 

All idea of petting or feeding 
the calves was abandoned for the 
present. But Donald represented that 
their unfriendly attitude would dis- 
appear when once they were released 
in the paddock. ‘* They’re no’ used 
to be lockit up, puir beasts,” he 
remarked. ‘* When ance they get free 
in the paddock they will gey tame 
and kindly. Hieland bodies are vera 
prood bodies, and dinna bide to ha’ the 
lock turned on them.” 

This was quite true; they did not 
like it, and were not long before they 
showed it. By luncheon-time next C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
morning we were surprised to see our 
new herd advancing in military order across the park, with 
an independence and, at the same time, a sense of disci- 
plined precaution which must have been inherited from old 
associations. I recently heard an elderly lady of an ancient and 
distinguished Border family commenting in no measured terms 
on the Jameson Raid. I found shortly that her indignation was 
caused not by the fact that he had made a raid but that he had 
done it so badly. ‘* He ought to have known how to do it by 
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instinct, considering that he was a Border Scot,” she said. ‘I 
own I am bitterly disappointed and ashamed of him.” 

No one from across the Highland line could have helped 
feeling proud of the way our new herd managed their raid. 
The bull had.smashed the gate into pieces about a yard long 
with his horns. He then got into the paddock, smashed that 
gate too, and led his tribe into the fat pastures of the park. Here, 
with nostrils wide open, sniffing the breeze, the party advanced 
in three divisions, headed by their 
intrepid leader, towards the boundary 
of the vegetable gardens. Before we 
could summon help to resist, or do 
more than tell the butler to toll the 
house-bell (which was the usual signal 
for the stable messenger to appear for 
orders), and so summon forces to meet 
the raid, the animal over which Donald 
had grown so sentimental that morning 
had crashed his broad forehead against 
the iron railings, and with a low roar 
of satisfaction summoned his shaggy 
tribe to the plunder of the kale yard! 

THE StorMERS then advanced, 
headed by six heifers in line, as an 
advance guard, while behind, but at 
a distance, trotted the milky mothers 
of the herd, and the calves, with 
heads erect, scenting plunder, trespass, 
and the joys of ‘‘ breaking and entering”’ 
with all the relish of human burglars, 
or of elephants robbing a maize-field. 
Closing up the ranks, they rushed in 
double file through the broken railing, 
and scattered with bellowings and 
Copyright. congratulations far and wide through 

the kitchen garden. Four calves were 

meee in the onion bed, the bull himself 
ei 3 tore up and cheerfully ate the biggest 
= ~—ssavoy cabbage in the drills, and all the 
ee eee rest were devouring promiscuously 

shoots of apple trees, carrots, turnips, 
lettuces, and all the delicacies of the 
season. By the time that the stable 
and gardener’s lodge had sent their 
forces to the rescue the raid had been 
disastrous. The garden * did not look 
anyhow,” as our English gardener 
phrased it, for weeks. But our new 
herd effected a masterly retreat. The 
cows and calves ret red first, then 
the heifers rushed through the gap, and 
the bull last. The latter only yielded 
after a determined attempt to toss the 
spotted carriage-dog, who had accom- 
panied its master, the coachman, from 
the stable, and long after the herd had 
retreated Her Orrerep BattTLe to 
cover the retreat, to what he probably 
suspected in his Highland heart to be 
a bulldog, and therefore the hereditary 
enemy of his race. The rest set their 
faces straight for the hill, and forming 
column the army forded the river, and 
took up their quarters on the hillside 
for the rest of this eventful day. There 
Sopyright . they remained On Guarp ‘till dusk, 
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and if anyone doubts that natural and 
family affection united our new an] 
wild little cattle, | hope that he (or 
she) will note the way in which one 
of these Highland ladies is cuddling 
her calf, holding the little thing’s 
shoulder pressed tight against her 
maternal breast by pressing it to her 
with her chin. 

That was an anxious evening for 
Donald. As all the cows had calves, 
there was, of course, no milking to be 
done. Highland cattle are not bred 
for the dairy either. But he felt that 
his reputation, as well as that of the 
creatures for whose purchase he was 
responsible, was at stake, and that they 
must be induced to behave “dousely” 
at any cost. He drove a cart of hay 
and two or three sacks of turnips up 
the hill, and laid a trail of this up to 
the gate of an enclosure, hoping to 
‘coy them in with these delicacies. In 
the morning the whole herd had dis- 
appeared! Not a horn or a hoof was 
visible. It transpired that, though 
they were “ gone from the mountain,” 
they were not ‘lost to the forest.” 

Tueir Scouts had led the way 
through one of the coverts to a nice 
plantation of young birch and whins, 
where the whole company were found comfortably enjoying 
a late breakfast in the cool of the morning. When the 
forester received information of this he could scarcely 
contain himself. Cattle are always his natural enemies, but 
that the whole herd should have broken into his pet new 
plantation and remained there for hours undiscovered was 
not to be borne. Summoning all the estate labourers avail- 
able, he armed them with pitchforks and drove the herd, 
bellowing loud lamentations and remonstrances, into a stone- 
walled drying ground at the back of the buildings. Having 
fastened some spiky iron harrows over the gate, in case 
the bull should try a third outbreak, he hurried to the house to 
lay his complaint before the master. It was not long before 
everyone in the establishment gathered to look at the captives. 
Pity for their loneliness in this strange land soon took 
the place of indignation when the little calves came running up 
to look at the new faces that lined the wall, and even the bull, 
tossing his head, advanced his muzzle in a way which plainly 
showed that he was hungry. The gardener remembered that he 
had a few kale left that we should not want, and that those eaten 
were, perhaps, rather too mature for household use, and 
despatched his boy to pull some, which were handed leaf by leaf 
to the eager black-tongued little cows and heifers. Then the 
master ordered a truss or two of hay to be brought and thrown 
in, and then a few swedes and mangolds. Soon all.hands were 
busy feeding our truants, and before night they were not only 
contented but inordinately friendly. After a week’s confinement 
they became as tame as dogs, and fully justified the character 
given them by Donald for companionable and discreet behaviour. 
Their leader, the black bull, even allowed his hair to be brushed 
and combed, and became, in the course of a few weeks, the 
favourite mount of the forester’s youngest boy. This young 
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hopeful, sitting well back on the bull’s haunches, acted as 
Tue CoLone of the regiment, and ted his Highland brigade 
out to pasture, or down to the watering-place, whenever a 
paternal government would consent to his absence from the 
village school, to make an exhibition of this final triumph of 
mind over matter. 














HAWKING. 





M——’s four little falcons in the year 1897, the Diamond Jubilee of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria; and very fit they all 
looked as I saw them on their perches in the stables of the small inn of the 
village where we put up in order to see some lark-hawking. 

The first day we had some good flights, but not so many as usual, owing to 
the scarcity of larks (the four merlins had accounted for 200 up to the date of 
my arrival! ), and we finished the day with Jubilee lost. It was arranged to go 
out next morning very early to find Jubilee, if possible, before he had killed for 
himself, and by flying another falcon to attract him to his master. Soon after 
5 o’clock a.m. I called M——, and by 5.30 we started, M—— taking Queen 
on his fist. An autumn fog lay rather thick on the downs, and we could only see 
about 20o0yds, ahead, so it was impossible under these conditions to fly Queen. 

After about two hours’ tramp we came to a cottage, where we obtained 
some much-needed breakfast. When this had been discussed, the sun came out, 
and we went off again in our search for Jubilee. Queen had two or three flights, 
each resulting in a kill. About eleven o’clock we came across a thrush, and 
at my request M—— tried Queen at it, but she evidently did not know what 
was required, and flew to a rick 1ooyds. away. As we approached. the rick 
we saw there were two merlins on it, one of them being Jubilee, who 
was resting there on the sunny side with 
aldermanic complacency, b’s crop sticking out 
like a pouter pigeon’s. He had killed that 
morning, and was “ letting good digestion wait 
on appetite.” Being quite indifferent to the 
lure, even when pitched close to him, M—— 
tried him with a live lark, which he had saved 
from Queen, putting on its legs a leash made 
of soft string. To this Jubilee came down at 
once, and struck the lark on the wing only, so 
he was saved for another day. After taking up 
Jubilee, we made a straight line for the King’s 
Head, where lunch was waiting us. In the 
afternoon, Victoria and Queen were taken out, as 
M-—— had kindly promised to show me a double 
flight. Larks were plenti:ul, and the double fligh’ 
came off very shortly. A stout-hearted lark 
got up; both merlins went off in big spirals 
after it, then came one stoop after another, 
almost alternately, each hawk serving the other, 
till Victoria took the quarry in the air, and Queen 
bound to it as well. When they came to the 
ground, we were soon up, and found the falcons 
fighting over the quarry. In trying to save if, 
and them also from damaging each other, the 
lark got off, but Queen spied and went s:raight 
for it, and after two or three short stoops brought 
It lireless to the ground. On this occasion Queen 
made her record day’s score of nine and a-half 
larks, having killed nine by herself and done half 
Copyright, the work in the double flight. R. G. 


& UEEN, Victoria, Diamond, Jubilee—such were the names of my friend 
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SHOOTING ON -HIGH. DOWNS: 


N the “high tops” off 
() the chalk downs the’ 
ground is in places so 

steep that the sheep have never 
trodden it into firm turf. Rab- 
bits, on the other hand, flourish 
exceedingly on these slopes, 
where they burrow freely, and 
lie out ON THE SIDE OF THE 
Down. Whitethorn and 
juniper are the indigenous 
shrubs on these downs, just 
as furze is on the Devonshire 
hills, and broom on the Norfolk 
heaths. The particular shoot- 
ing on which the views here 
given were taken is one of 
great interest. It is a warren 
of some 700 acres, practically 
a small estate, enclosed some 
years ago by a very costly 
iron fence. It lies at a great 
height, and commands an 
immense prospect over Sussex 
and towards the Channel. In 





right the day’s sport here shown, the (#zayamege 

rabbits had not been stopped ass 
1 as out, and were WALKED Up IN W A. Rouch. ON THE SIDE OF THE DOWN. Pyn'é 
rade Line. The pony, who, with : ; ; : 
roa its young rider, are particularly pleasing figures in the party, He carries on either side two deep canvas bags, and into these 
the is a shooting pony of a rather unusual kind in South Country sport. the rabbits are slipped as fast as they are shot. This leaves the 
h of beaters freer to do their work 


and-use their sticks than if each 
were carrying five or six rabbits 
on his back. When climbing 
the down the services of THE 
Rassit Pony are acknowledged 
with real gratitude. The 
rabbits jump up from all sorts 
of unexpected corners and bits 
of covert where they are sitting 
out, and need quick and good 

















riend shooting to knock them over 
ee of before they dive into the holes 
7 be which are scattered over the 
warren. The bag on this day 
ing to was some 250 head. 
ater High downs, such as those 
10 go shown in our illustration, if 
ed for properly planted and preserved, 
alter will give sport of a kind seldom 
pon attainable elsewhere. The 
ge loose, d bling soil just 
as oose, dry, crumbling soil jus 
sind over the chalk, full of small 
e out, flints, often covered with thin 
ights, turf, but more frequently at 
1, and ; : the present moment passing 
what fas : 3S 
5 tick W. A. Rouch. WALKED UP IN LINE. Copyright 2b piesknman tenner get 
= any head of ground game the 
mye” owner desires. It is also ex- 
that i cellent land for planting coverts, 
| wait which, though they seldom 
‘o the : A produce much in the way of 
Sere: timber, will hold any number 
saved i of pheasants. As the land 
made . 
Bowe round is absolutely open for 
sly, miles, with no networks of 
ng up hedges and ditches, there is 
King’s very little ground vermin, and 
in the what there is is easily trapped. 
out, as The only necessities for main- 
double taining a head of pheasants 
e fligh demanded of the owner are a 
d lark oi €¢ 
avid good supply of drinking water, 
other, for which he must make dew 
other, ponds, and the planting of a 
Queen few rough crops of mixed 
to the barley and oats where cultiva- 
falcons tion has been abandoned. If 
save Ml, - this is the’ case, he cannot 
er, the ‘ ° 
craig expect partridges, for they will 
sought desert the ground almost. to 
‘Queen a bird. But with rabbits, hares, 
- a-half and pheasants he can’ have 
ne half shooting from October till the 
G. 


A. Roach. THE RABBIT PONY. Copyright. end of the season. 












E 
On a large estate on the WN -$ 
downs the writer recently saw in 


the most practical form what excellent 


slope near, and make seats in the grass, 
where they remain for most of the 
day. In the afternoon the cock 
pheasants run, sometimes for a mile, 
across the open, to feed either on the 
stubbles or on any rough and promising PaLLRNW BACK 
bits of down which take their fancy. On the plantations 
themselves, which are hollow below, and by no means ideal 
covert for game, both rabbits and hares are very thick, 
and constantly on the move. As there are no fences to the 
plantations, all game tends to run out of them very quickly 
as soon as it is disturbed, and the guns need some experience of 
the ground to know where to post themselves, and in what 
direction to move as the beaters advance. 

A typical covert of this kind was beaten on the following 
plan, there being only two guns, which was just two too few, to 
do the shooting. The plantation consisted of twenty acres of 
thick spruce fir, some twenty years old, with mixed thorns and 
spruces on the higher ground, and beech and spruce in the 
hollow. It lay on the east side of a valley in the downs, with 
the afternoon sun warming up all parts of the slope. To the 
north was a large turnip field, which was first driven in for 
hares, the guns waiting just under the covert, and killing a few 
as they came in. South of the covert lay a long shallow valley. 
Along the east, or sunny side of this, the rabbits were sitting out. 
On the western side, at a distance of quite 4ooyds., was 
some rough ground and stubble, to which the cock pheasants 
had run early in the afternoon. All the pheasants, whether in 
the covert or outside it, were cocks—the hens all remaining in 
some large coverts at a distance of a third of a mile. The 
interesting problem in the strategy of shooting was how to deal 
with these three areas—the covert, the rabbit down, and the 
pheasant down—in such a way that the game on each should be 
brought to the guns, and ina sporting manner. The difficulty 
was simplified by the fact that the covert was the home of the 
outlying rabbits and feeding pheasants, and it was pretty certain 
that when disturbed they would make for this. The hares, on 
the other hand, would be on the move directly the men entered 
above, and scatter multivious over the down. We found in the 
end that we did not get on terms with the hares at all. Mean- 


RISE oF PHEASANTS 
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time, with the aid of the accompanying rough diagram, we will 
endeavour to show how much interest and sport may centre 
round a small covert on the downs on a winter's afternoon. 


The 


-ON THE HILL TOP. 
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DIRECTION OF FIRST 


BEAT. 


SECOND BEAT. 
ey ee 
RABBITS SITTING, 


wn F ; . 
and unusual sport this kind of ground (3 yma et oe BR TA AR ING 
yields quite late in the year. The Low CoRNER. Wen . Cover. 
beat to be shot lay far away in the 
hills, with not a house near except the J LLOTD OS DOD Oy 25) 
keepers’ cottages. Much of the land P 4% teh ND Oy TY 
was cultivated for wheat and turnips, PERU TTS ota hatotor et 
and very fair partridge driving over Hy Op teh” Tor Ws % SPRUCE 
hurdles was had during the morning. RF e3 ph RMR Rah oF PP x 
But it was the rabbiting and shooting Pete k aF <? POSTAL 
in the small coverts of the down RIDE Shera hrat tata " mf 4 ‘i 
which left the most pleasant impression hp eer tts th gat at A hit —_ 
of what can be done with this kind of p ry ru’ he Te alot ae apt m * 
land. Up on these quiet hills both * anergy ® tA we Pee DAE wp 
rabbits and pheasants leave the coverts 4, red 1? = ines pea er 
early in the day, and wander far out My 7 ae a4. 59 
into the downs. The former travel — fA x 
along regular tracks to any sunny ¥ «x Guys TAKING 
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cent hn ts Ae ) 
wat Stor Tire BEAT UR WESTERN 
_ Stine Cock PHEASANTS 
RISING@ ON CPEN DOWN 
ANP FLYING To COVER, 
StteuTING ISOLATED COVER Dow york BISTAN, 
On thera Downs . HIGH ovER YALtEY 


first object was to shoot the covert itself, 
as the more noise was made there the 
less likely were the outlying rabbits and 
pheasants to move back from the down. Through the centre of the 
covert, among the spruces, the boughs of which reached almost to 
the ground, runs a ride. One gun was placed within easy shot of 
the edge of the covert, the other in the centre. Even as they 
slipped quietly down to their posts, the rabbits and hares were 
constantly crossing and recrossing, showing that the whole of 
the inhabitants would be on the move the instant the men were 
in at the top. This is the peculiarity of these down coverts, and 
makes quick, decisive shooting necessary. 

. Anything like bringing ground game properly forward to the 
guns is quite impossible in a place of this kind. The best way to 
enjoy the sport is to note the natural movements of the hares and 
rabbits, and to take the stands most likely to give shots. In this 
case, on the entrance of the men on the upper or eastern side, all 
the rabbits tended to run first to the south and then straight 
down hill. This gave the forward gun as much shooting as he 
could do for five minutes. The hares, on the other hand, worked 
out on to the down and gave scarcely a chance. The rabbits all 
screwed when near the bottom, and began to run up past 
the second gun, towards the top of the covert where the main 
warren is situated. The few cock pheasants in the wood ran 
down to the bottom or north-west corner. To this the guns fell 
back, and killed the cocks as the men swung round and broug it 
them forward. The top of the wood, too, mainly small spruce and 
thorns, was then walked in line, and many rabbits killed which 

. had'“‘ screwed” and run up. In these open bits of covert the 
thick spruces should always be tapped, as cock pheasants con- 
stantiv fly up intothem and wait quietly, letting the line go past, 

“s The two second beats are 

s far more sporting and unusual. 

| The beaters, with a retriever 

or two, go out some 20o0yds. on 

to the down, and beat up all 

veer _ the outlying rabbits. These 

ap “come racing in at top speed to 

the covert, and give first-class 
crossing shots to the guns 
waiting just outside the wood. 

This is perhaps the most 

amusing side of the afternoon’s 

sport, as the rabbits come in 
singly at their best pace, the 
dogs being allowed to chase 

({ for a short distance, and the 

advent of each bunny forms a 

separate incident, viewed from 

afar. Sometimes two or three 
are rushing across the down to 
the wood at once, andsome little 
judgment is needed to secure 
the scientific right and left. 
The prettiest part of the 
sport yet remains, Far out on 
the. distant dow tire the cock 
pheasants who have. left the 
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covert to feed early in the afternoon. During all the noise and 
firing round the wood they have either squatted or run still further 
out ontothe down. The beaters go out ina body down the valley 
and fetch back some 5ooyds. of the western slope with plenty of 
noise and conversation. The pheasants, already thoroughly 
alarmed, do not run back to the covert, as they have been hearing 
guns fired between them and the wood for the last half-hour. 
One by one the cocks rise, at what they deem a thoroughly safe 
distance from the beaters, and determine to put tooft. of air 
between them and any enemies whom they suspect to be between 
them and the wood. Each cock comes in like a rocket, describing 
a magnificent curve as he rises from the sky-line of the down, 
and, mounting higher and higher over the valley, comes over for 
the upper line of the wood. Nothing could be prettier or give a 
better test of shooting than this series of high-flying cocks, and 
if a good many survive to reach their goal in safety it is not 
altogether to be wondered at. This kind of sport is peculiar to 
the down country, and combined with the resources of a good 
rabbit warren, not over-stocked, and a few furze-brakes to vary 
the monotony of shooting in the open air, is among the most 
exhilarating of the forms of sport which are not among the “ set 
pieces” of modern shooting. C. J. Cornisu. 





“FE NE SAIS QUOI” 
5, CN GUNS. 








BOUT all high-class workmanship there is an indescribab'e quality which 
A 





fascinates and puzzles, attracts and eludes, the appreciative mind. It 

does not appeal to the plain man, whose so 11 is sa'isfied with in lulging 
peity economies, for with him what best suits his pockets best serves his 
purpose. Nor does it touch the individual inclined to make costliness the test 
of worth, A mind of exceptional analytical power, if set to evolve the cause of 
this complex quality, would grasp it. But the less-gi ted m ijority has to content 
itself with describing the indescribable by 7e ne sa/s gust, in the common-place 
nuance employed by our brilliant neighbours across the Channel. 

It is this delicate charm which in all speculating eyes constitutes the real 
value of costly work ; for which, indeed, we are ready to pay a price far in 
excess of the bare, although important, needs of durability and efficiency. In 
no article is the attribute of 7e ze sazs quod more souzht after thin in a high- 
class English sporting gun, and no weapon produced by foreign countries 
possesses it to such a large degree. The Belgian artisan—the Walloon—with 
his nimble and ingenious mind, imitates the | est type of English shot- un with 
almost exasperating nicety, and the foreign gun-maker can hazard no more 
inviting statement to win the sportsman’s favour than that his wares are mide 
on the systeme Anglais, are either ‘‘ fusil hammerless Anson and Deeley,” 
or “ Purdey,” or have gravure Anglaise fine. And yet the true amateur cr more 
practical connoisseur still shakes his head, missing the genuine article. 

While our leading gun-makers pocket the credit as well as the profits of 
their artistic productions, the elegance, the sense of just proportion, and the 
subtle quality of style have in the main been incul:ated into the m‘nds of gun- 
makers by the cultured tastes of educated sportsmen. The sweetest form of 
flattery, as exemplified by the Belgians in their close imitation of Eng'ish 
weapons, is therefore a tribute not only to the capacity of our gun-makers but 
also to the superior taste of the English sportsman, which is all the happier for 
combining with its pervading elegance a full measure of practical utility. 

What is the reason that the Belsian gun, despite its imitation of the 
English weapon, has yet to be ranked below it? There must be a difference, or 
else this appraisement of impartial judges would not prevail. The truth, we 
consider, is that the imitation is deceptive. In all apparent externals of shape 
and line the similarity is exact, but, genera'ly speaking, the Walloon workman 
is incapable of regarding his work in the practical light which distinguishes the 
English gun-maker. It would be nearer the mark to say that his mind is not so 
honest. Superficially, he is vastly cleverer, but not half so thorough. He is 
consequently satisfied with appearances, and, what is worse, imagines that other 
minds will take the same shallow survey of his work. The result is that ina 
Belgian gun the measurements and planning out of the component parts differ, 
which causes an unsatisfactory distribution of the weight over the whole weapon. 
Herein lies a reason for that vital difference in the Belgian gun which, although 
conceived in the image of the English model, yet is but its simulacrum in the 
estimation of the amateur. 

The French gun-maker, excep:ing where he employs machinery for the whole- 
sale production of the cheaper guns, relies largely upon Belgium for his supp'y 
of first-class guns, and so needs no special comment. America and Germany are 
at present under the thrall of machine-made guns. They can, however, claim 
a deeper sense cf practical needs, following in this respect the bent of minds 
which have much in common with ourselves. Again, England is the model, 
and English genius and inventive power are laid under contri ution, and more 
than satisfy all their wants, for the American sporting taste has not kept pace 
with English improvements in gunnery. The American gun is a perfect type of 
sturdy and practical common-sense, but their artisans have not yet learnt the art 
of superimposing a structure of true elegance upon a practical basis, nor of 
making grace the hand-maiden of that strength which skill has wrought. Ina 
word, they have yet to acquire the subtle sense of imparting to their handicraft 
this fe ne sais quoi, and this we imagine will never be achieved while they rely 
upon machinery, with its dead, unvarying, and monotonous uniformity: 

It has already been suggested that mere costliness does not afford the deli- 
cate attribute we desire, nor does it follow that a man who isa slave to the idol 
of fashion, and who buys a gun for its maker’s name, as pictures are bought for 
the name of the artist, always obtains that intrinsic merit, that invisible hall- 
mark of distinction which is described in our shadowy /e ne sais quoi. 

We know nothing that more expresses the Englishman’s character, and 
shows the possession of true and refined taste allied with practical utility to its 
fullest extent, than his love of a high-class gun. Indeed, it may be said to be a 
reflection of himself, who, if he be sturdy and manly, is the reverse of awkward. 
But what is the subtle quality which distinguishes our modern shot-gun? Is it 
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bilance, finish, equal dist ibution of pirts, perfect mechanical arranze nent? Tt 
is all these, and it is more. It is someth'ng which lies above all this, and yet 
springs from its very depth. 

To attempt a definition : itis the careful production of mechanical work con- 
ceived and wrought by min ls which have ever sought, and with success, to mite 
efficiency, durability, and utility in their highest degree, with stvle, finish, and 
chirm. Without the latter a high-class gun is a mere tool for the slaughter of 
grime. With them the weapon is everything that is charming to the keen sportsman, 
almost ranking with a handsome horse and a faithful houn 1. NEvIs. 








[CYCLING NOTES. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at the majority dinner cf the Nat’onal 

| V Cyclists’ Union was na'‘urally a source of c msiderab'e satisfaction to 

all present, and to the wider pub ic which would suusequently enjoy 

his utterances througa the medium of the daily Press. Particularly gratifying 

was his eulogy of the cycle, than which, he stid, there had been “no more 

civilising invention within the memory of the present generation.” The 

seech throughout, by the way, was marked by excellent tact and taste alike, 
and was delivered with all Mr. Balfour’s well-known charm of manner. 

But I wish that the papers had also reported the speech which Mr. 
II-rbert Gladstone delivered at a liter period of the evening. Not only was 
it full of good points, but it contained one very significant passage. Mr. 
Gladstone said tnat, it he were to look at the matter from a purely pattisan 
standpoint, nothing wou'd give him greater pleasure than that the Govern- 
ment would introduce a measure for the taxation of cycles. He was c'early of 
opinion that such a proposal would answer the purpos:s of the Opposition as no 
other could, But Mr. Gladstone could not allow hims If to indulg2 in any such 
prevision of his opponents’ want of strategy, for he declared roundly that ‘* xo 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his senses would ever attzmpt to tax this gre vt 
national pistime and means of locomo‘ion, which was also a gveat industry as 
well,” especially as such a tax could only bring in a very small amount of 
revenue. These are significant words, and take. in conjunction with the 
speaker’s declaration of the fact that most of the present membe-s of Parlitment 
were cyclists, they may be regarded almost as the death-knell of the attempts to 
introduce an obnoxious impost. Mr. G'adstone, by the way, had a strongly 
sympathetic word to say on the subject of universal lights, and related how he 
himself had been knocked head over heels by a London cabby who was 
drivin: with lamps unkindled, 

The Handbook of the Cyclists’ Tourins Club for the current season is 
out at last, and is packed with useful information. Practically speaking, it 
fu'fils every requirement of the touring whee'man in the way of information, 
save that which is treated of in road-books, for its contents include complete 
lists of railway rates and cloak-room charges on all the lises in the United 
Kingdom, steamboat and ferry chirges, tables for findins the time of sunrise and 
sunset in any part of Great Britain, cycle laws and bye-laws, a very complete 
diary, valuable advice on touring and the care of a macaine, and a list of hotels, 
repairers, and Consuls affiliated to the club in every part of the three king- 
doms. In addition to the foregoing infor nation, divided for convenience into 
two parts, there is a third section, giving a list of farmhouse and country lodg- 
inss and coffee taverns. The vo'ume, as a whole, consists of nearly 400 pages, 
and is replete with: information that is indispensable to the cycling tourist. 
Formerly the Hand :ook was sold at abot cost price to the members, but 
now it is presen‘ed free, and is by no means the least of the tangib!e advantazes 
which membership confers. 

The Apr.l Gazette of the Cyclists’ Touring Club shows that that body 
continues to grow apace. The renewals of membership are already over 
38,000, which total is considerably in excess of the proportion of last year. In 
the current list of candidates appear the names of the Duchess of Manchester, 
the Countess of Eldon, Sir S. Hayes, Bart., the Hon. Miss F., Miss E., and 
Miss S. Amherst, Lady J. Trotter, the Hon. Mrs. N. Grosvenor, and General 
R. Gipps, K.C.B. It is announced that the ‘‘ majority” of the club will be 
celebrated at Harrogate in August by a dinner on tlie 11th, to be followed by a 
seven days’ cycle tour. It was at Harrogate that the club was founded, in 1878. 
Among various other interesting announcements in the Gazeéfe is one to the effect 
that Part I. of the much-needed and long-delayed ‘‘ Irish Road-book ” is at last 
completed, and deals with the southern half of Ireland, below a line drawn from 
Dublin to Galway. It should prove invaluable during the coming season to 
those who purpose touring in the Emerald Isle. 

Details are alsc published of the action of the Council of the club with 
reference to the Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Amendment Bill, popularly 
known as Sir M. W. Ridley’s London Traffic Bill. It appears that the 
Council have embodied their views in a letter to the chairman of the Unionist 
metropolitan members, and have pointed out that the Bill does not discriminate, 
as they contend that it should do, between private carriages—which include 
cycles—and public vehicles plying for hire, and also heavy vans. It is further 
contended that the proposed measure is a retrograde one, in that it would 
substitute uncertainty for certainty, z.¢., bye-laws for statutes, contrary to the 
policy of Parliument in recent years, which has been to abolish bye-laws 
relating to local arcas in favour of statutes of universal application. Another 
point raised in the above-named representation is that the Bill would give a 
power by far too great and arbitrary to a single person, and that such power 
might be unfairly used to the detriment of classes and individuals without due 
notice. To meet possible objections that cycles form a class by themselves, 
it is pointed out: ‘* That cycles do not cause obstruction to traffic, for a cycle 
is probably more mobile than any other vehicle ; that the policy of Parliament 
has latterly been to facilitate, by means of cheap trains and otherwise, the move- 
ments of those engazed in large towns, so that they may be able to live at a 
distance from their work, ani avoid insanitary areas and over-crowding ; that 
large numbers of persons are in. the habit of using their cycles as a means of 
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getting to and fro from their daily occupations in London, and that to render 
this practice impossible would be resented by many as a grievous hardship, and 
would result in further congestion upon our railways, omnibuses, tramcars, etc.” 
These are very strong arguments in favour of the cycle, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that they may receive due attention at the Home Secretary’s hands. 

Fiat justitia, ruat calum, does not appear to be the motto of the Touring 
Club de France, which has removed the name of M. Zola from its list of 
honorary members. No attempt whatever has been made to justify this 
regrettable procedure. It is openly admitted that the step has been due to the 
pressure exerted by m litary members of the club, who have resigned, or 
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threatened to resign, in considerable numbers. The situation of affairs affords 
once more an illustration of the power a noisy minority may exert as against a 
passive majority. The malcontents often get their way because of their 
aggressiveness, even when greatly outnumbered by the ‘“‘contents.” Though 
the deed has now been done, and is probably fast being retrieved, it 
would be well if the other side were to express its views, and visit the 
unjustifiable action of the T.C.F. executive with the condemnation it deserves, 
Even allowing for the tense state of public feeling in France in respect of 
Paffaire Dreyfus, it would have been easy for the T.C.F. councillors to po'nt 
out that politics played no part in its constitution. THE PILGRIM. 





“Measure for Measure.’ 


O my readers know that in the suburb of Kennington, 
1) within fifteen minutes’ drive of Charing Cross, is the 
most beautiful and luxurious theatre in London—a little 
gaudy, perhaps, but a splendid and charming playhouse? This 
in the “ outer circle,” with stalls at a few shillings and a gallery 
at sixpence! It was here, at the Princess of Wales’s Theatre, 
Kennington, that Miss Wallis revived Shakespeare’s ‘* Measure 
for Measure.” 

A most pleasant and interesting evening it was. First, we 
had a play which London had not seen for very many years; 
why, one cannot tell, for it is a capital play, a dramatic play, a 
colourful play. Secondly, the opportunity was afforded us of 
welcoming Miss Wallis again; Miss Wallis whom we have not 
seen for a long time, too long atime; Miss Wallis, who, a few 
years ago, was one of the most popular of our ‘ leading ladies.” 
There was nothing disappointing in either of these renewed 
acquaintances. We found “ Measure for Measure” a most 
attractive work, attractively presented; we found Miss Wallis 
in the full possession of her old powers, a delightful heroine, a 
charming Isabella. 

It is a sad thing to think that we dare not ask Miss Wallis 
to play ‘‘ Measure tor Measure” in the centre of London; to 
know that, if she did, she would probably lose a large sum of 
money. For she is not the lessee of a fashionable theatre with a 
large following, or a ‘‘ star ’’ whom crowds flock to see whether 
her work be good or bad. No; she is only a charming and 
gifted actress, who brings art, skill, and experience to her work, 
a manageress giving an admirable, if unassuming, rendering of 
one of the lesser Shakespearian plays; her company being chosen 
for worth, not for mere names. For such as these there is no 
** London public.” Spectacle and the favourites of the hour are 
the only forms of ‘ dramatic art” which the West End of 
London appreciates. 

At the Kennington Theatre—within fifteen minutes’ of 
Charing Cross—was being played for the first time in about 
twenty years, a comedy by the greatest dramatist of all the ages. 
With the exception of the professional critics—who had to be 
present—there was hardly a face in the audience one recognised as 
litterateur, student, or play lover. The ordinary “ first-nighters’’— 
who would sooner miss their dinner than a premiéve “‘in town,” 
no matter if it is a mere burlesque, or an indecent farcical- 
comedy—were not there. Yet we are told that London is a 
centre of art, of the intellectual movement. 

Miss Wallis has edited ‘‘ Measure for Measure” carefully, 
reverently yet thoroughly. The play does not suffer, the purists 
have no cause to object. The character of Juliet disappears. 
She is not missed. Scenes have gone by the board. They do 
not affect the proper setting forth of the story. Some of the 
speeches are transposed. On reading the play again, one finds 
that Miss Wallis has not disturbed the sequence of the action by 
her changes. A good deal of the farcical elements of the play 
are omitted; the farcical “relief” in most of Shakespeare’s 
comedies is very poor stuff; a good deal of it could not have 
been his at all, but was doubtless interpolated by the clowns of 
the company ; at any rate, it is never missed. We are glad that 
Pompey is retained, for it affords Mr. De Lange the opportunity 
for one of his clever character studies, and Elbow, the “ simple 
constable,” and Froth, ‘‘a foolish gentleman,” are here. But 
Mistress Overdone, and the incidents in which she is concerned, 
are happily omitted in Miss Wallis’s acting version of the play. 
Great interest centred around Miss Wallis’s interpretation 


of Isabella, certainly second only to Shakespeare’s most delightful 
of heroines, Portia, Rosalind, Beatrice, Juliet. Let it be said at 
once, lest criticism of detail seem like cavilling, that the actress 
gave a charming and a powerful delineation of the character. 
The only fault that could be found with it was that it was a 
little too inclined to melancholy all through. The tearful note 
was struck too soon. We should have liked to see Isabella 
brighter and more girlish before she hears of her brother’s death- 
sentence. In the first words she speaks Miss Wallis assumes a 
settled melancholy, for which, surely, there is no need. 
** Ves, truly: I speak not as desiring more, 

But rather wishing a more sirict restraint 

Upon the sisterhood.” 
These, truly, are the words of an eager girl in the first intensity 
of her novitiate; but they are not necessarily the words of a 
Niobe. To be so solemn here is to discount the contrast of her 
affliction afterwards. 

But, this fault apart, Miss Wallis’s Isabella is charming. 
Her beautiful and sensitive voice, in which there are some 
wonderfully appealing notes, gave to her scenes of supplication 
to Angelo a poignancy and a pathos of infinite value to them. 
But it was in the scene of denunciation of her cowardly brother, 
Claudio, that the actress reached the highest heights. It was a 
fine piece of dramatic acting. Miss Wallis ‘let herself go.” 
Gifted with a fine sense of elocution and a graphic and illus- 
trative gesture which loses nothing from its restraint, Miss 
Wallis carried her audience away by her delivery of the 
castigating lines, which reach their climax here: 

‘*Take my defiance : 
Die, perish! Might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed. 
I’ll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 
No word to save thee.” 

Mr. John Glendinning, the Duke, gave dignity to the 
character and rhythm to the verse. Perhaps he spoke it even a 
little too fluently ; yet, if there were a lack of spirit in his diction, 
there was an appreciation of the rise and fall of Shakespeare’s 
lines, and that is rare indeed nowadays. Excellent was Mr. 
Edward Pearse’s Claudio; worthy and attractive, though, 
perhaps, a littlke awkward and inexperienced, Mr. Mancini’s 
Angelo; affecting and womanly the Mariana of Miss Calthorpe: 
wholly satisfying the rendering of several of the other characters, 
among them Miss Henrietta Cowen’s Francesca. 

There is no attempt at display in the staging of the work, 
but it is sufficient, tasteful, pretty. The singing of the inter- 
polated ‘* Ave”’ by the nuns could not have been sweeter. In 
short, Miss Wallis’s revival of ‘‘ Measure for Measure” deserves 
the heartiest support from real lovers of the stage at its best. 
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v SHE calm he‘ore the storm. Stagnation before furious activity. Lenten quiet 
before Easter festivity. Ere these lines are published the world theatrical 
will be ‘‘in the thick of it.” ‘*L’Amour Mouillé,” the new comic 

opera adapted from the French, will have been produced at the Lyric Theatre ; 

Mr. Charles Wyndham will have reappeared at the Criterion in Mr. Haddon 

Chambers’ ‘* comedy of temperament,” ‘The Tyranny of Tears.” On Saturday 

eveniny ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex ” will have made his appearance at the Globe in 

the person of Mr. John Hare, and London will be delighted or disappointed 
with a new Pinero play. On the 12th, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ ‘* Carnac 

Sahib ” w.ll Le produced by Mr. Tree at Her Majesty’s; on the 15th there 

will Le scenes of terrific cnthusiasm to welcome Sir Henry Irving back to the 
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Lyceum in ‘‘ Robespierre,” after his prolonged absence from London—what a 
‘*reception ” will greet his return after his long and dangerous illness! A little 
later Mr. Alexander reopens the St. James’s with Mr. Edward Rose’s ‘* Wars 
of the Roses” play ‘*In Days of O'd.” With the exception-of the Haymarket 
and the musical houses, almost every first-class theatre will mark the advent of 
Easter with a change of programme. The critics are sharpening their pencils 
and furbishing up their adjectives—they will want them. Everything promises 
a most prosperous time—if the plays are only good. Let us hope the season 
will begin well. It seems as though much depends on that. One failure 
sometimes appears to make many. We very often seem to run in cycles of 
success and failure. 

One of the most interesting of theatrical announcements has, for some 
reason or other, created but little stir. We are told that Mr. Augustin Daly, 
the American manager, has commissioned Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Owen 
Hall, the author of ** The Geisha,” ‘* A Greek Slave,” ‘* A Gaiety Girl,” etc., 
to collaborate on a new musical play.. This is a blending of the old and the 
new schools with a vengeance. Sir Arthur, so far, has written nothing for the 
stage but ‘‘ real” comic opera—one excepts ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” of course. Does his 
acceptance of Mr. Daly’s offer indicate that he is about to pay court to ‘ real” 
comic opeia’s step-sister, ‘‘ musical comedy,” which he will certainly elevate ? 
Or does it mean that Mr. Hall, hitherto known to fame merely as a librettist 
of ‘‘musical comedy,” is to attempt a higher flight? In any case, the lyrics 
will be well done, for Mr. Adrian Ross will be responsible for them. When he 
likes, Mr. Ross can write the most admirable verse. But he very often ‘‘ pot- 
boils.” It is unlikely, though, that he would pot-boil when Sir Arthur Sullivan 
is to set the music. Altogether it is an interesting development of the first class. 

A contemporary draws attention to the fact that in Mr. Pinero’s new play, 
“The Gay Lord Quex,” there are fourteen feminine characters to only four 
masculine, and very appositely surmises that we shall probably witness some 
amusing developments in dramatic construction. That probability is manifest. 
The play opens in the rooms of a fashionable manicurist, which in itself is 
promising of much good fun. ' PHeBbUuS, 











T has always seemed to me that it cannot possibly be of the slightest 
interest to anyone to read once again at the end of each week what has 
already appeared, from day to day, in the morning papers. It has 

therefore always been my endeavour, in writing these notes, to pick out, as far 
as possible, the most salient features of every week’s racing, and to deduct such 
conclusions therefrom as may help my readers to form their own opinions as to 
the probable issues of future events from the light “of past results. With this 
object in view, I propose, throughout the racing season just commenced, to 
focus into a portion of this column the latest form of such ho.ses as appear to 
me to have done anything worthy of especial notice, and to be worth following, 
or the reverse, in thé immediate future. 

To begin at the very beginning then, let us take stock of what happened at 
Lincoln, where the season was opened with one of the best meetings I ever 
remember having seen there. The principal performers amongst the older 
divis‘on I take to be the Lincoln Handicap winner, General Peace, Nun Nicer, 
who was certainly third best in that race, and Kilcock, who ran exceedingly 
well under gst. for seven furlongs, which is the extreme length of his tether, at 
any rate in a fast-run race. Of the first of these it is impossible to say how 
much he had in hand, and although he was in receipt of one year and 71b. from 
Nun Nicer, he won so easily that the result would probably have been the same 
had they met on even terms. Sir J. Blundell Maple’s charming mare has only 
to get rid of her knee trouble, however, to win plenty of races, whilst Kilcock, 
although perhaps a little past his prime, will win again over his own distance, 
and these three will always be worth watching. The five year old Jaquemart, 
who won the Queen’s Plate with the most ridiculous ease, is probably better 
now than he has ever been, and although he beat nothing of much account here, 
he could not have done more than win as he did; so that he is not unlikely to 
pty for following, if the handicappers do not take too exalted a view of his 
merits, 

Among the three year olds I have always, as my readers may remember, 
had a high opinion of Le Blizon, who won the Batthyany Stakes on tthe first day, 
beating the four year old Prosset on even terms, and the speedy six year old 
Little Bob at 311b. Le Blizon will, I feel sure, win plenty of races, and Little 
Bob will probably take a prize before the season is much older, Esmeralda II. 
showed that she has retained all her two year old speed by taking the Brocklesby 
Trial Stakes in a canter; and another three year old for whom I have a very 
great fancy is the Irish-bred Enthusiast colt, Lord Edward II., who ran 
exceedingly well in the Lincoln Ilandicap. 

The most interesting feature of the first week of the season, however, was 
undoubtedly its two year old racing, and I cannot help thinking that the 
Brocklesby Stakes was this year won by a good youngster in Hulcot. I say this 
because he is such a very stoutly-bred colt, and because he ran his race out in 
such dogged and determined style. Styria, who finished second to him, will 
always be smart, but I doubt her ever turning the tables on Hulcot, especially 
over any distance of ground. Simonswood, Victor Wolf, and the colt by 
Freemason out ef L’Excepcion will all win races, as also may the filly by Orme 
out of Palisad® Useful fair-class youngsters may be Cracko, winner of the 
Lincoln Stakes, who is, however, inferior to Hulcot, the good-looking, well- 
bred Summer Gale, who won the Tathwell Stakes, in the absence of the colt by 
Trenton out of Saintly, Bonavista’s chestnut daughter, Ambrizette, who took the 
Sefton Park Plate, at Liverpool, and Mr. Platt’s beautifully-bred filly, Planudes, 
by St. Simon out of Lonely, who simply cantered away with the Molyneux 
Stakes at the same meeting. To sum it all up, I think that of all the runners 
we have seen in public this season up to now, the most likely. to distinguish 
themselves during its further progress are Lord Edward II., General Peace, 
Kilcock, Jaquemart, Le Blizon, Hulcot, and Planudes. 

Last week, which was devoted to racing at Nottingham, North- 
ampton, and Alexandra Park, was not of an important nature. Clipstone 
once again started favourite, this time for the Nottingham Spring Handicap, but 
again he performed in slovenly style, finishing behind both Shaughraun and 
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St. Fort, to whom he was giving 26lb. and 15lb. respectively. It may be that 
he is none too game.- One of the first results of ths horse’s two defeats has 
naturally been to discount Newhaven II.’s City and Suburban prospects, seeing 
that it was a popular idea at Newmarket that one was as good as the other in 
their gallops before Lincoln. On his running in this race last year, Mr. Cooper’s 
horse looked to have a decided chance, and if it be true that Clips one did not 
give his running at Lincoln, the Waler may still win the Epsom handicap ; 
but I am quite sure that his stable have not backed him, and the people, whoever 
they are, who have brought him to 100 to 8 in the betting will only have them- 
selves to blame if they do not get a run for their money. The same remark 
applies with even greater force to those rash individuals who are responsible for 
Survivor and Merman being quoted at their present prices. I doubt if Dieudonne 
can get anything like a mile and a-quarter, even at Epsom, and it will be time 
to think seriously of this handicap when the market has given us some little clue 
as to stable intentions. Cracko was not long in following up his Lincoln 
victory, as he soon afterwards won the Althorp Park Stakes at Northampton ; 
and, although he may not have beaten much, his victory certainly enhances the 
form of Hulcot, who is considerably his superior at home. 

It must seem strange to those who remember Alexandra Park as it was to 
see it as it is now, under the management of the enterprising firm of Messrs. 
Pratt and Co. It was always the most accessible race-course from the 
metropolis, and in addition to that it is now equal in every respect to any other 
of the metropolitan club meetings. The principal feature of a capital afternoon’s 
sport there on Saturday last was the London Cup of 1,000 sovs., run over a 
mile and a-quarter. For this Prince Barcaldine was naturally made favourite, 
in spite of his Lincoln failure ; but he again ran moderately, and is evidently not 
the horse his friends said he was before the opening week of the season. No one 
could have fancied Hawfinch after his display in the same race, but there may have 
been reasons for that, and, indeed, evidently must have been, since he here came out 
inside the distance, and won very cleverly indeed from St. Fort, to whom he 
was giving a year and 171b., and Succoth, who had 2lb. the best of the weights 
with him. Through good and evil report I have always maintained Hawfinch to 
be a good colt—he is one of the best movers I ever saw—and if he is only given 
half a chance, he will very likely prove himself to be one be‘ore the present 
season comes to an end. 


BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 


TEEPLECHASING is dying hard, and although the dust is flying, and 
S the ground is getting very hard, there are still a number of hunt 
meetings to be held in different parts of the country before the curtain is 
finally rung down on another National Hunt season. And of these same local 
gatherings I am not sure that we cannot truthfully say that they are not the 
least pleasant, cheery, and most genuinely sporting affairs of the whole season. 
At any rate a visit to Hawthorn Hill would always favour that idea, and never 
more so than on Monday and Tuesday in last week, when, although there was 
nothing of any class seen out, except Spook, big fields and close finishes were 
the order of the meeting, and provided plenty of good sport for a large and 
appreciative company of spectators. That Spook is a high-class hurdler does 
not admit of argument, though he always gives me the idea of being rather too 
heavy topped a horse to make a first-class chaser. Still he is a great, fine 
horse, of unusual quality and class, and it seemed strange to see 3 to I laid 
against him for the Hawthorn Hill Maiden Hurdle Race, especially seeing 
that he appeared to have nothing to beat but Nouveau Riche and Villiers, 
neither of whom were any too game. ‘These two did not even get a place, 
however, and in the end Mr. Higham’s handsome son of Oberon had only 
Romanoff to beat, which he naturally did cleverly enough. 

A large field of eleven moderate starters went to the post for the Hawthorn 
Hill First Spring Steeplechase, of 410 sovs., moderate, that is to sav, for a 
stake of this value. Berners, a son of Sir Bevys, who won cleverly by three 
lengths, may, however, be useful, seeing that he’ beat Lord Percy for the Warrer. 
Flat Race at Sandown Park on March 2nd, and ran Cassock’s Pride to a neck 
at Windsor. We shall have a good day’s sport over hurdles and fences at 
Sandown Park on Saturday, April 22nd, and when that is finished and done with 
my pen will cease to write of sport ‘* Between the Flags ” until November next. 

The Grand International Steeplechase is certain to be an interesting race, and 
Manifesto’s 12lb. penalty brings his weight up to the crusher of 13st. 7Ib. 
This is too much to ask any horse to race under, and were he mine he certainly 
would not be asked to do so. At the same time Drogheda (12st. Ilb.) and 
County Council (11st. 1olb.) both being ors de combat, 1 should be sorry to 
stand against Mr. Bulteel’s great chaser were he to go to the post, even with all 
his weight. In his absence Mum looks most like winning, unless Lahore is as 
good as his friends believe him to be. Sitric, again, has only gst. 71b. to 
carry, and one cannot help asking the question, Is it possible for any horse to 
give another 4st. over three and a-half miles of ‘‘ country ” ? 

There are some good hurdlers entered for the Great Sandown Hurdle Race, 
but I shall not look further than Killyleagh for the winner, although he has 
12st. 2lb. to carry. In his absence Turkish Buth, with rist. 13lb., might do 
the trick. 

An item of cross-country sport worth noticing is the bad luck which 
Sir J. Blundell Maple has lately had with his promising young jumper 
Constantine, who was only beaten a head by Fanciful for the Chepstow Grand 
Annual, finishing in front of Covert Hack, and then went on to Liverpool, 
where he was disqualified for crossing after he had finished three-quarters of a 
length in front of Crestfallen in the Liverpool Hurdle Handicap. It was 
indeed ill-fortune for this horse’s owner to have him so thoroughly exposed 
without winning a shilling, and being so near the end of the season no one is 
likely to profit by the exposure. Constantine will be worth remembering, 
however, when another National Hunt season is under way. Outpost. 











ON THE GREEN. 


HEY tried a new principle in the team match between the Cambridge 
Eleven and the E!tham Club, played just before the ’Varsity match. 
Eltham were the winners, winning with tolerable ease, and the score, 

as the result of sixteen singles, was nine matches up to Eltham against five to 
Cambridge. That was the way that the score was returned. It tells its own 
tale. They scored this team match by the single matchey on, not by tne 
balance of total holes won. This was done, no doubt, out of deference to the 
opinion of those who deem it unfair that a side should win eleven out of twelve 
m.tches (this is the form in which we have seen the argument posed), and yet 
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be, possibly, beaten by their twelfth man losing his match by tweive; a result 
that would, of course, leave a balance of one in favour of the side that had lost 
eleven out of twelve matches. But this argument does not seem to us to take 
account of the difference between team matches and single matches. The team 
match ought surely to be determined by the aggregate ability of the team, not 
by that of its individual members. Team matches are made on the condition of 
a certain number p'aying on each side. If one of the team is so very indifferent, 
as compared with his opponent, as to lose twelve holes, surely his side should 
suffer for his inferiority and the opponents have the credit of their man’s 
individual superiority The difference between combination and individualism 
lies just in this, and nothing else. 

If Cambridge bow in the Boat Race had been so bad as to make the crew 
collectively inferior to Oxford, the race would have gone the other way, although 
the other seven men were better than the Oxford seven, omitting the bow oar. 
It is on its collective strength that a crew depends, and similarly, we think, it 
should be on its collective strength that a golf team should depend. — This 
comparative collective strength determines the result according to the normal 
mode of scoring, and it is the mode 
that we prefer. It is much a matter 
of opinion after all. Possibly a match 
won might count two points and each 
hole a single poin:. 

The weather of the early spring 
interfered sadly with golf in England, 
but in the South of France it has 
been in full swing, the Prince of 
Wales practising away, as we are told, 
at certain hoes that are not used on 
the present course at Cannes. It is 
curious that the Royal game should 





be claimins its | rerogatives so far from 
its native home, and the Prince has 
craced the great gol! dinner there with 
his presence—but perhaps dining is 
not strictly golf, though the manner 

g has much to say to the 
manner of the golfing on the following 
day. The Prince, of course—it seems, 
indeed, inevitable—said exactly the 
right royal and pleasant thing at the 
dinner. The Grand Duke proposed 
his health, and he said that he had 
played golf three years before the 


of dining 


proposer of the toast was born, and 
had never since played till his visit to 
Cannes 

The Société de Gol de Paris 
continues to prosper and hold com- 
petitions, but records the resul s of the 
competitions in a manner rather hard rhoto. 
io understand. The result of a Bogey 
competition for foursomes, for a prize 
that M. de la Lomlardiére gave, was 
a win for M. Hl. Backe and M. M. 
Chevalier with four holes down to a 
Bogev score set at 76. The last 
record of- this club’s Jogey compcti- 
tions gave 87 as the Boyey score, and 
even then the players did not defeat 
the Bogey ; but it would seem that 
the Bogey of the Socicé de Gol de 
Paris is an improvins—even a rapidly- 
Improving —player, which invests him 
with certain pecuiiarly human quaiities 
that, taken in combination with his 
own essentially inhuman — charac- 
teristics, make of this French Bogey 
a veritab’e terror. 


OER FIELD 
[TY 
AND FURROW. 
“TUE Berks and Bucks Harriers 
| are a very old-establ shed 
pack, being the descendanis 
of a private pack owned by King 
George 1V., of which he said at 
Windsor to William Chifney: ** Iam 
very happy here; I’ve everything to 
make me so. I’ve my hunters and 
my hounds.” The King, indeed; was 
really fond of hunting,’ but was too 
self-indulent to pursue it very keenly. 
The Prince Consort, who was a good 
horseman and gained great credit in 
his day by riding hard afier the Belvoir, hunted the [arriers, as did the 
Prince of Wales. Then came Sir Robert Harvey, and now Mr. Barthropp 
has the pack. They hunt over the same country as the Royal Buckhounds, and 
Mr. Garth’s is, probably, as was said at the hunt dinner of the latter pack, the 
most frequently ridden over of any district in England. The original pack are 
said to have come from the Isle of Wight. But the present pack have a great 
deal ot foxhound blood, and some pure foxhounds used for stag-hunting, of 
which they do a good deal after Christmas. ‘The hounds are the property of 
the hunt. 
Wire. WALTHAM is near Shottisbroke Park, a place well known to all 
who hunted in Berkshire as a favourite meet of the pack affectionately known as 


Photo, 


pegs Seer re ; ‘ ; 
Garth’s.”» Though well wooded and picturesque, there are no large coverts, 


which makes it suitable for stag-hunting. This has always been a popular pack 
with the farmers. The various scenes of the photographs will recall many happy 
days. None will bring back more pleasant memori s thin tke hounds coming 
Our OF TUE Barn, The deer has been uncarie], and we ask ourselves WILL 
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THERE BE A SCENT To-DAY ?—a questicn most difficult to answer. Then 
the field gathered at the corner and indulging in the PLEASURES OF IJopE, 
or the return at night after a long day and a good one, when, as we jog along 
in the twilight, we indulge, and perhaps the hounds do tov, in the PLEASURES 
oF MEmory. 

On the very day these lines are written I have experienced another 
example of the truth that it is the unexpected that always happens. I have 
just come back frum a day with the Hambledon. It bas been one of thse 
gaudy, warm, delightful days that one never expects much sport on, 
There was a meet at Winter’s Hill, and as the hour was twelve, and I had 
not far to go, of course I was late. However, it did not matter, for we found 
nothing except, [ believe, an early litter of cubs, to which, luckily, no harm was 
done, till we came to a big covert the name of which is unknown to me After 
a long wait there was a holloa, and then one hound spoke, and another, but 
there was no chorus.’ Very slowly they worked up the edge of the wood, two 
couples doing all the work, settling on the line and the) driving forward but 
unable to speak, "When they got cleur of the covert they turned to the left and 
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started to run, and when we realised what was going on, thcy were halfway to 
the Waltham Road, across that alove Upham, and then through the coverts to 
the right they hunted on till the fox beat them not far from Bishop’s Waltham. 
They are a quick, smart pack of bitches, but, I thought, a trifle light of bone. 
On Monday I took my leave of the Midlands till next year, and had the luck 
to drop in for a nice gallop. Welby Osier-bed had returned to its old ways, and 
the foxes there were as unenterprising as they have been except on the 
memorable. day of which I wrote at the time. As the day wore on scen. 
improved, as it often does at this time of year, and hounds forced a fox from 
Saxelbye Sp‘nney to Saxelbye Wood and back, and then away for the Belvoir Vale, 
and by the Broughtons into Shertrooke Gorse. There was litle hesitation here, 
and hounds drove on fast, to the delight of a smail field, who were quite equal to 
riding to them into Hose Gorse, where an open earth received our fox, and I went 
home feeling that I should see the pack no more till next season. By the way, 
it was a sign of the time thit I saw a smart pony with a groom up, and was told 
that it was an American pony conditioning for Hurlingham. I hope to write 
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a letter or two from the New 
Forest, whither I am going to see a 
little more hunting, if possible, and 
study the pony of that district, on the 
princip'e of putting off the evil day 
of going into summer quarters entirely 
as long as possib’e. 

We latter-day fox-hunters are 
continually being told that our sport is 
rapidly going to the dogs, that hounds, 
horses, and countries are degenerating, 
and that rural England resembles 
nothing more closely than a birdcage, 
so thickly is it covered with barbed 
wire. But, nevertheless, despite the 
pessimists, we manage to get a vast 
amount of amusement out of our 
pastime, even at this end of the 
century. An example may be drawn 
from Monday of last week, when the 
Sout down met at Ditchling Common, 
for although a great day did not fall 
to our lot, we all, I believe, went 
home ‘thorouzhly satisfied with that 
poruon of the fun, at any rate, which 
was obtained in that pleasant country 
which surrounds the time-worn villige 
of Ditchling. When I arrived at the 
scene of operations, Hunt’s Gorse was 
already beinz drawn, and scarcely had 
I reached this covert before a fox 
broke away. A fine-looking fellow 
h: was—-bright and lengthy, but withal 
short on the leg. Hounds picked up 
the scent with dash and determina- 
tion, An excellent piece of country 
was before us, and a joyous time did 
we have as our fox piloted us in a 
straight line up wind towards the 
Downs. On reaching the little covert 
by the ro.dside just to the north of 
Ditchlin s Cnurch, a momentary check 
occurred. Matters, however, were 
quickly put right, for Mr. Keen viewed 
our quarry as he made a sharp turn 
to the left, and fences once more were 
left behind in quick succession as the 
little bitches drove on towards Key- 
mer. Here our hopes were temporarily 
dashed to the ground, for hounds did 
not take the line beyond the earth on 
the north side of the village. At this 
critical juncture the huntsman received 
information that his fox had been 
seen running towards Ockley M wor ; 
so our quarry had evidently tried the 
earth, and finding that he could not 
effect an entrance, had turned short 
down wind. It soon became evident, 
as we proceeded by Ockley Manor 
back to Hunt’s Gorse, that scent was 
not nearly as good down as it was 
up wind, so the pace: was materially 
lessened. Hounds now hunted on 
to a spot on the railway line about 
midway between Ditchling Common 
and Burgresshill. What a country 
itis, to be sure! Brooks with rotten 
banks, wire, coverts with hidden bogs, 
and a'l sorts of devilries here abound, 
and during the course of the following 
half-hour I no:iced more than on: 
good horse in a position ana'ozous to 
that of a bumble-bee on a very sticky 
fly-paper. We now hunted on by the 
Oathall Farm and Tibble’s Coverts 
towards the big asylum at [Hayward’s 
Heath. A leit-hand turn now brought 
us to that wood just south of Hay- 
ward's Heath through which the 
London-Brighton line runs. Here 
our fox was viewed, but, strangely 
enough, hounds could make nothing 
more of him, so in all probability he 
managed to get to ground. 

A long trot took us to Jointure’s 
Copse, which failed to ho'd, and for 
the first time this season Sedlow 
Woo | disappointed us, while no better 
luck was experienced with the re- 
munder of the Middleton coverts, 
1 cluding Brock’s Wood. At Plumpton 
Wood, however, the necessary was 
fortacoming, and hounds were soon 
runaing merrily towards Stanton’s 
Farm, leaving Plumpton Reed-bed a 
field to the right. Novington was 
Soon passed, and then our quarry 
Sought shelter in Warringore: Wood. 
Here at least a brace of foxes were 
on foot ; while the pack were turning 
their attention to one that was viewed 
i Covert, the hunted fox slipped away 
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the mistake 


threw up. 


on the east side of the wood. 
could be rectified, and then 
only hunt slowly on towards Cooksbridge, 






Some time elapsed before 
hounds could 
where 
A cast on the north side of the line revealed 
 & & i 


nothing, so the word was given for home. 


a rough-and-ready sport, beloved of the 
hard-riding squires of old time, and 
comparatively effeminate 
sport called steeplechasing in these days, is 
rapidly increasing in popularity is sufficiently 
obvious, and there is hardly a hunt or a regiment 
in the country which does not now celebrate 
the close of the hunting season with a meeting 
Among others, last week 
Bar 


the origin of the 


of this description. 
witnessed the 


decision 


of the 
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they 


POINT-TO-POINT 
STEEPLECHASES. 


, ie point-to-point steeplechasing, once 


and 


the Stock Exchange meetings, the former at 


Northolt, near Ealing, and the latter over a fine 


W. A. Rouch. 


line of country at Slyfield, near Leatherhead. 


The three events of the lawyers’ function were, the Bar 
Heavy-weight Race, the Bar Light-weight Race, and the Inns 
of Court Open Race; the first two for horses not having won 
under National Hunt Rules, with penalties for previous winners 
of point-to-point races, and to carry catch weights over 13st. 7Ib. 
and 12st. respectively ; and the third for horses the property of a 
member of any of the Inns of Court, or members of the Scotch 


or Irish Bar, and to be 
ridden by the same. 
This last produced a 
capital race, resulting 
in the victory of Mr. 
kt. E. Morris’s Busman, 
who went too fast from 
the fence for Mr. 
A. Gee’s Gambler, with 
Sir G. Seymour Fitz- 
gerald’s His Lordship 
up, third. The 
winner was well ridden 


last 


close 


by his owner, whilst 
Mr. A. F. Smith, of 
Oxford fame, got the 


utmost out of Gambler, 
and Mr. W. W. Gran- 
tham showed to con- 
siderable advantage on 
the back of the third. 
The Heavy-weight Race 
for the greater part of 
the journey seemed to 
lie between Mr. Rupert 
S. Gwynne’s Balting- 
lass, ridden by Mr. J. 
O. Murphy, and Mr. J. 
G. Butcher’s Cork Boy, 
a good-looking bay five 
year old, ridden by his 
owner. Mr. Gwynne’s 
other string, Paudeen, 
with his owner in the 
saddle, was 


away close home, 





W, A. Rouch, 


won 





W. A. Rouch. 


however treading their heels off, and coming 
somewhat 
companion, with Cork Boy a good third. 
made a fine show, and gave us a good race between Mr. 
Howel Price’s Sprightly, for whom his owner had to weigh 


GOLDHAMMER 


MR. RUPERT S. GWYNNE ON PAUDEEN. 


easily from his stable 
The light-weights 


- 


AND PAUDEEN LEAD THE WAY. 


an established pack of hounds. 


GOING OUT FOR THE BAR HEAVY-WEIGHT. 
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out with a 21lb. penalty, Mr. Harold Russell’s Moreen (owner), 
and Mr. R. Rankin’s Black Mary (owner). 

Our illustrations tell their own tale and need no particular 
comment, but attention may justly be drawn to the picture of 
Mr. Justice Grantham in the improvised judge’s ‘ box.” 
a number of legal luminaries will be recognised in this illustration, 
and the primitive arrangement at the winning-post which is 


Quite 


shown is amusing, to say 
the least of it. 

That point-to-point 
steeplechasing isa really 
genuine form of sport, 


and one that interests 
a large number _ of 


people, those living in 
the country and hunting 
men and women especi- 
ally, it is impossible 
for anyone to dispute. 
There is only one thing 
needed to make it go 
right ahead at once, and 
that is, the emancipation 


from National Hunt 
control. So long as 


these races are run over 
perfectly natural 
countries, the sport has 
little or no resemblance 
to the contemptible 
evolution of National 
Hunt Committee legis- 
lation, and the sooner it 
sets up as a_ separate 
sport of itself the better. 
Point-to-point races 
should be strictly con- 
fined to horses which 
have never won a race 
under any rules, point- 
to-point rules excepted, 


which have never started in a race of any description since two 
years old, and which have been regularly and fairly hunted with 
They should be run under a few 
simple rules framed by a representative committee of Masters of 
Hounds and well-known hunting men, a committee which 


should. have a calendar of its 
own, and be invested with all 
the powers belonging to. the 
Jockey Club and the National 


Hunt 


Committee. If these 


things were done, neither of 
the existing bodies who respec- 
tively control flat-racing and 
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“« jumping 
reason to object, a great interest 
would be 
sport at this season of the year, 
steeplechasing under National 
Hunt Rules would receive a 
decided impetus, and last, but 
not least, a vast deal more 
good would be done to the 
breed of hunters than is ever 
likely to be effected by the 
Hunters’ Improvement Society. 


” 


could have any 


added to country 
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I had almost forgotten another important point. The Point 
to-Point Steeplechasing Committee should appoint an inspector 
of courses, who should refuse to sanction racing over any 
Jine of country which had leen unduly tampered with. 
This is exactly what the National Hunt Committee, although 
they go out of their way to strangle this growing sport 
with absurd and restrictive regulations, will not take the trouble 
to do, with the result that one rarely sees a line of country laid 
out for a point-to-point meeting in these days in which the 
fences have not been cut down 
and trimmed to vanishing point. 
This was certainly the case at 
Northolt last week, and I have 
seen others still worse. What 
the people who believe in the 
future of this sport are asking 
for are an independent existence, 
a committee of their own, and 
vealiy natural countries. 
Outpost. 


Correspondence. 
CONSERVATORY CLIMBERS 
[To THE Epriror.] 

Sir,—I have taken in your charming 
paper for more than a year now, and 
it 1s very much enjoyed in my fami-y, 


I assure you. I think it breathes 

more of real country life than any 

paper I know. This is the first time W. A. Rouch. 

{ have written to you, but I am in 

a rea! difficuliy I have been a mest enthusiastic outdoor gardener for 


ten years, living in South Hants, with beautiful warm, light, sandy so.] to work 
upon, and where flowers bloomed each year as if they really enjoyed it all 
immensely. My beloved herbaceous garden of half an acre was never without 
flowers for a week in the year. I loved it so, that I never cared to go in for a 
conservatory. Now, however, we have left our home, and bought another one, 
sillin Hants. Now we have a conservatory 2oft. by 16ft. A sad, ugly, naked 
place it |ooks with its whitewashed walls ail bare, never a single creeper ; and 
natur lly the late tenant has taken off every plant. It is a sunny, sheltered 
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am prepared to build a stove, or, indeed, to foliow your valuable suggestions, 
whatever they are. . May | plead an early answer. I have oniy just sett.ed 
to buy this place, and have written to you at once. We take possession in a 
fortnight. —BoocHy. 


[If you do not mind spending a few shillings, and would purchase from a 
nurseryman such good free-growing conservatory climbers as the variegated Cobzea 
scandens, the white passion-flower (Passiflora Constance Elliot), the beautiful 
Solanum jasminoides, Bougainvillea glabra, clematis Lady Londesborough, and 
Maréchal Niel rose, getting now strong plants in pots and planting them ina 
border 12in. to 15in. wide, mide with good soil, you would find that they would 
soon make strong growth, and help to 
cover your conservatory. You could 
also raise from seed Tropeeolum Lob- 
bianum . (the climbing  nasturtium), 
tne canary creeper (T. canariense), and 
Eccremocarpus scaber, and plant these 
for the summer. Abutilons, fuch-ias, 
heliotrope, plumbago, and_ be onia 
corallina, though not strictly climbers, 
yet cover the backs of greenhouses 
rapidly, as also do ivy-leaved pelar- 
goniums; these plants cost little. 
As to furnishing your house now witn 
plants, if you do not care to purchase 
jarge ones, get at a few shillings per 
dozen zonal and _ ivy-leaved _ pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias, heliotropes, petunias, 
begonias, abutilons, French Mar- 
guerites or Paris daisies, lilies, veronicas, 
and any similar plants. They shoud 
all be in 48-sized, or 5in,, pots. They 
will grow rapidly. You may also sow 
for growing in pots China asters, 
stocks, mignonette, and various other 


A BOLD JUMPER. Copyright annual flowers to help to make a 


good display quickly. No doubt you 
want another small house well heated, as in that you could raise Chinese 
primulas, cinerarias, begonias, streptocarpuses, and many other things, also bring 
on tender ferns, a few palms, India-rubber plants, aralias, or other large foliaze 
things. Such a house should be 18ft. by 1o!t. wide, and span-roofed.—Eb. ] 


[To THE EpiToR OF *‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I am about to put up a greenhouse, and am advised that it is a piece of 
economy in the long run to build it of so expensive a wood as teak, as being 





W. A. Rouch, 


greenhouse, facing south-west, heated with pipes on one side. I want ty ask 
you for the names of the prettiest creepers you know to plant round the inside. 
It 18 @ good big space to cover, 20!t. by 16ft. I also want you to give me 
hints to set about filling the conservatory as cheaply as possible—what. seeds to 
buy. I cannot afford to have it filled by a nurseryman. I must do it by degrees. 
* bhagras I hope to have a fairly decent gardener, but if I know myself I can 
ths, "ay a of his expensive suggestions. Another difficulty I have is 

. ere 1s not another greenhouse or frame or stove on the premises. I do 
that to keep a conservatory gay and full one must have other means of 
hg on plants to put into it. Now, what do you advise me todo? I cannot 
pend anything that is not necessary. I do not know anything about 
\clion of stoves or hothouses ; will you be good enough to help me? 
want a successful conservatory with plenty of flowers at a minimum cost. I 


bringi 


the constr 


Mk. JUSTICE GRANTHAM IN THE JUDGE'S BOX. Copyright 


much more durable. Can you or any of your readers kindly tell me how much 
the additional expense would be, and whether it is likely to be true economy 
to use such expensive wood ?—ATLAS. 

[We should doubt the economy. The teak houses, as a rule, come to 
something between a third and a half dearer ; but the economy consists not so 
much in increased durability (though this, of course, is a large consideration) as 
in obviating necessity for painting, which would have to be done once every third 
year, in most English climates, with ordinary woods. Teak is a wonderful 
wet-resisting wood, and has a good appearance for a greenhouse. From the point 
of economy, we believe teak to be a mistake; but its appearance is. all in its 
favour, and it is to be considered that the plants do not much like the smell of 
fresh pant. We shou'd be glad to hear the verdict of any oi our readers who 
have tried the wood lor the purpose.—Eb., ] 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 
[To tHE Epiror or “Country LIFE.”] 

Mes. A. F. MACKENZIE presents her compliments to the Editor of COUNTRY 
Lire, and begs to enclose a photograph of her dogs, which she hopes he may 
consider suitable for publication in Country Lire. All three dogs are good 
types of théir respective nations. Tammas, ‘‘the canny Scot,” lies quietly 
waiting, wary and obseivant, with wise expression. Slow to speak, but when 
he does speak woebetide the enemy, for, like a true Highlander, he is ever in 
the forefront of the fight. Jean, the Frenchman, comes next, ever on the 
alert for any possible insult to his dignity and prestize, full of his tricks, and 
only to» anxious to show them off on every possille occasion, if by so doing 
his avidity may he gratified. Nevertheless, a true heart beats within Jean’s 
breast, for which some of his countrymen 
across the water might be the better. 
Last, but not by any means least, is old 
John Bull, quite as greedy as his next-door 
neighbour, !ut when he wants anything 
he does no tricks; he goes straight to 
the point and just takes it, letting his 
power and greatness do the rest. 


POLE-TRAP. 
[To THE Eprror or ** CountTRY LIFE.”J 
Str,—In Mr. Durcombe’s letter allusion 
is made to the pole-trap, which I hope 
ne does not defend. | can assert that this 
trap kills many useful birds, such as snipe, 
cuckoos, missel-thrushes, owls, and kestrels. 
I never heard of nightingales being caught 
by it, but I happen to know that some 
keepers have been seen to destroy the nests 
of these birds, lest their pheasants should 
be ke; t awake by the singing at night! 
I am glad to say that in West Suffolk the County Council, besides making 
stringent laws to protect many scheduled birds and their eggs, now protects 
the kingfisher, owl, and kestrel all the year round. Other counties might 
follow suit. —W. H. Tuck. 
THE FLIGHT OF CURLEWS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘ Counrry LIFE.”] 

Sir—In your issue of March 25th, I notice a short paragraph on the flight of 
curlews. It may interest you to know that I have several times quite recently 
noticed curlews flying at a great height —judging by the sound—over our part of 
the country, usually about dusk. They fly in an easterly direction. presumably 
from North Wales, or even Ireland, as mentioned in your article. They are to 
be sven in small numbers on some low-lying meadows al out four miles inland 
from here, and also on the shore at low water, together with other wild birds, 
such as duck, sand-snipe, sea-swallows, etc. Otherwise, they are a com- 
paratively rare bird about here. I hope you may find this of some small 
interest, coming as it does from Live:pool.—WATERLOO. 





IBEX IN THE PYRENEES. 
[To THE Epiror or “Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—You will permit me to say that the writer of the paragraph about the ibex 
or Bouquetin which appears in your issue of March 18th is in error when he 
refers to the Pyrenean bear as being apparenily extinct. Bears, indeed, have 
been of late years somewhat un 
pleasantly in evidence in the 
mountain districts about forty 
kilometres distant from Pau, and 
hardly a year passes without 
one or two of the tribe falling 
victims to the prowess of the 
Ossulois izard-hunters. A month 
or two ago a huge specimen of 
Ursus Pvienwu,s which had heen 
killed near Bedi us, in the Vallie 
d’Aspe, was exposed for sale at 
so much per pound outside the 
shop of one of the principal 
grocer. of Pau, and on more than 
one occasion I have seen the 
carcise of a lear paraded as a 
trophy round the town by the 
successful hunters. Many exciting 
bear-hunts have taken place quite 
recently in the vicinity of Eaux- 
Chaudes, and about three years 
ago a party of ladies and gentle- 
men out on a fishing excurs‘on 
were much startled at seeing one 
of these animals walking placidly 
up the slope of a hill on the 
opposi'e side of the Gave.— 
Davip ROWLAND, Pau, Basses- 
Pyrenees. 


POSTILLION v, COACIIMAN 
{To THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—Your cor.espondent, ‘ Spur,” en this subject, in your issue of the 18th 
March, opens a question ef much interest to the lover of the road. I take it that 
the decadence of ride-driving—as the term is when postillions are used—is 
entirely due to the advent of railroads, and their consequent shortening of the 
use of the roads, the kind of conveyance used in posting requiring much care 
in its equipment. With the present very much improved state of the roads, 
lighter carriages, and the shorter distances horses are called upon to cover, I can 
see nothing against the resuscitation of ride-driving, if you except the trouble 
that one may expect to find in an equipment not in general use, obliging the use 
of saddles 2. reins, and a coach-box. As one who has had much experience of 
posting, I can testify to the delight afforded by the open prospect in your front 
as you bowl along in a well-hung carriage, with the knowledge that you have 
with you all things necessary for bodily comfort carefully packed away in 
the impetials. As for the extra labour on the riding-horse, this is so slight that 
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it need not be considered, and in the case of hills, it is advised that the extra 
weight be thrown on the horse’s shoulder. When travelling—driven from the box 
—I always carried posting equipment about me, utterly preventing in its use the 
sin of jibbing. Apart from thought, as to posting on long journeys, it commends 
itself for short drives, when any ‘“‘ harder work” the riding-horse may be put to 
is not worth consideration at all. No doubt the objections are, firstly, fashion, 
and secondly, the cost and trouble; for, to begin with, your carriage must not 
have a box-seat. I saw at the Grand Military Steeplechases the other day a 
posting turn-out in every way admirable, so far as the horses, leathering, and 
boys were concerned, but the carriage had a box-seat, and so the effect was 
utterly spoilt. It is a simple matter to have this box-seat detachable, both for 
epen and closed carriages, and with this arrangement I see no hindrance to a 
resumption of the smart and neglected style 
of driving by postillions. —H. M. 
S1r,—In answer to ‘* Spur,” I can inform 
him that the present Lord Lonsdale, when 
Master of the Quorn, sometimes used, and Sir 
Walter Gilbey at Elsenham generally uses, 
a carriage driven by postillions. The latter 
is a most perfect turn-out, with a fine pair 
of grey horses, and a barouche with wicker 
panelling. The whole affair is turned out 
to perfection, and looks as if it had 
driven out of an old picture. I remem- 
ber that in my boyhood the late Lady 
Mildred Berestord-Ilope always had a 
postillion and two outriders when staying at 
Bedgebury. She was, as your corre- 
spondent will no doubt recollect, the sister 
of the present Prime Minister. The 
postillion is not common, but is by no 
means extinct. I think, however, that 
there must be few men who possess the art of driving postillion fashion. 
Retired horse-gunners would make admirable men for this work, as they 
are splendid drives. The accuracy and precision with ‘which horses can 
be driven in this way is marvellous. I recollect sitting on horseback with two 
officers from the Austrian and Russian armies, and watching the six guns of the 
Chestnut Battery, then commanded by ‘* Galloping Gambier,” go full speed along 
a path with a canal on one side and a drop of 5ft. on the other for alout 
three-quarters of a mile. There was just room for the gun wheels, and no 
more ; yet the thing was done, and before we could express our astonishment the 
battery was in action.—T. F. D. 
OLD-FASHIONED STEEPLECHASING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—Will you allow me to thank you for your last week’s leading article, which 
has greatly interested me. I hope your suggestion that a committee of hunting 
men andothers should take control of point-to-point racing will be adopted. —E. A. 








A Famous South African Horse. 


Pies: QUEEN is a daughter of May Queen, by Pearl Diver, the 





handsome son of Master Kildare, bred by Lord Hastings at 
Melton Constable, purchased by Sir Walter Giltey, Bart., and 
sold by him to Mr. Char'es 
Southey for the stud in South 
Africa. 

Pearl Diver, foaled in 1882, 
won the Maiden Plate at the 
3righton Summer Meeting of 
1884, the Elvaston Nursery 
Stakes at the Derby Autumn, 
and the Brighton Nursery at 
the Brighton: Autumn Meeting 
of the same year. In 1885 he 
won the Marine Stakes at the 
Brighton Summer Meeting, the 
Hartington Plate at the Derlhy 
Autumn, and the Stewards’ Cup 
at Brighton. In 1886 he won 
the Great Eastern Railway 
I[andicap, and in the following 
year ran second to Gay Hermit 
for the Royal Hunt Cup. His 
active career on the turf being 
at an end, he achieved success 
in a new sphere, beginning with 
a high-class card and_ silver 
medal at the Hunters’ Improve- 
ment Society’s Show in 1888; 
he carried off a Queen’s Premium 
of £200 in 1889, 1890, and 
1891. 

Mr. Charles Southey saw 
Pearl Diver, and, impressed 


PEARL QUEEN. with his shape and quality, 


induced Sir Walter Gilbey 
to part with him, and in 1894 he left the Elsenham paddocks for South 
Africa. 

His youngsters began 1acing lagtyear as two year olds, at the Johannesburg 
Summer Meeting, and, in Mr. Sou ’s enthusiastic words, ‘‘ simply won eve y- 
thing.” Pearl Queen won the Nursery Stakes (£1,000 and gold cup value 
#250) and the Juvenile Handicap of £150, being followed home in the former 
race by another Pearl Diver colt, Sea Green. Pearl Queen’s success was the 
more creditable, as the field included the English importations, Miss Impudence, 
Asp, and Simon Pure, to each of whom she was giving 7Ib. at weight for age. 
Another Pearl Diver colt to distinguish himself last year was Pearl Finder, who 
won the Marx Gold Cup, and Mr. Southey has some very promising youngsters 
coming on who ought to maintain their sire’s reputation. 

The picture shows Pearl Queen with Randall, her trainer, and White, the 
jockey who has steered her to victory in Mr. Southey’s colours. 














